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NOTES AND STUDIES 
ZECHARIAH xii-xiii 1. 


THE book of Zechariah in its several parts, may be compared to 
a bunch of master keys, inasmuch as it opens the way to the elucidation 
of what is otherwise obscure not only in the Law, the Prophets, and 
the Psalms, but even in the New Testament itself. At first sight, 
indeed, it is not a particularly attractive book. It lacks the literary 
force which distinguishes many parts of the Old Testament. Its great 
value lies in the fact that in its component documents, which can be 
dated with tolerable certainty, we are shewn the contemporary thought, 
aspirations, and political outlook of men of Judaean birth. The book, 
which falls into three main divisions, chs. i—viii, ix—xi, xii-xiv, may be 
assigned with almost absolute certainty to two periods: the first division, 
chs. i-viii (though in i 2-6 and vii-viii the hand of a later editor is 
evident), deals with the course of events in Judaea in the reign of 
Darius Hystaspis, from the early part of the year 519 B.c. to about 
514 B.c.: the second and third divisions are concerned with the 
Maccabean struggle for independence and the events leading up 
to it. 

The chapters xii-xiv may be classed with ‘apocalyptic’ literature in 
that, as in Daniel viii—xii the author (or authors) has adopted a fas? 
standpoint from which: he ostensibly predicts events which as a matter 
of fact were past at the time of his writing. By this literary device he 
was able to bring his anticipations of future peace and happiness into 
close relation with the unhappy experiences of the past, and to suggest 
that in the Divine counsels the last mentioned would prove to be the 
preliminary of the former. At the time of the completion of these 
chapters not only had the deliverance of Judaea (i.e. the country 
districts of Judaea) been achieved, but also, though later, that of 
Jerusalem. This points to a date about 141 B.c. 


1 In justification of the assignment of any portion of the prophetical books to 
a date later than that of Ecclesiasticus, I would refer to what I have previously 
published in The Composition of the Book of Isaiah (Schweich Lectures, 1909) 
pp. 78-80; also to the notes on Zechariah in Peake’s Commentary on the Bible 
P- 579- 
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According to our author, Jehovah, the Creator’ of the world, has 
ordained that Jerusalem should be a means of bringing sorrow upon 
the non-Jewish peoples of Palestine.» The thought seems to be that 
those who have opposed Jerusalem—the writer here thinks of Jeru- 
salem as, rightfully, the place of Jehovah’s habitation and the home of 
righteous Jews—as a punishment for their sins have been infatuated to 
meet their fate*; just as Ahab, according to Micaiah the son of Imlah, 
was infatuated to go to his death at Ramoth Gilead (1 Kings xxii). 
The result of this opposition to Jerusalem, which the non-Jewish 
Palestinian peoples, in conjunction with the Greeks, have madly 
attempted, is their discovery that they have undertaken an intolerable 
burden ; so that they give way to uncontrolled lamentation, lacerating 
themselves in their grief in truly heathenish fashion (the practice is 
forbidden in connexion with the priests in Leviticus xxi 5). The 
military equipment (‘horses’) of the enemies of Israel avails them 
nothing ; for at Jehovah’s will the horses are blinded with fright, while 
the ‘house of Judah is enabled to see clearly’.* The chieftains of 
Judah, i.e. the Hasmonaean leaders, are of opinion that in attacking 
Jerusalem, and consequently inflicting injury on the city, they are not 
guilty of any wrong against Jehovah, for Jerusalem, which ought to 
be Jehovah’s holy city, has become the main seat of the Jewish 
Hellenizers, and the population still remaining there—the loyal 
adherents of the law having perished or fled from the city—have been 
rebels against Jehovah their God.’ These Jewish chieftains have 
kindled a great conflagration among the Palestinian peoples, the out- 
come of which will be that heathenism will be banished, and Jeru- 
salem will again be inhabited by a Jewish population worshipping 
Jehovah. It is something of a humiliation to Jerusalem—which in 
recent times has evidently looked down upon the country districts of 


1 The general resemblance which the language of this passage bears to the late 
insertions in the book of Amos (e.g. Amos iv 13) as well as to passages in the 
book of Isaiah (e. g. Isa. li 22 f) will be manifest to every one. 

2 N.B. D'dy in these chapters is apparently used of the more immediate neigh- 
bours of the Jews, such as the Philistines, Edomites, &c., pia of the Greeks and 
nations farther afield. 

8 The text of the last clause of v. 2 is corrupt, and emendation is precarious. 

* Read YY MPEX ATI m3 55). 

° For the impossible reading of the Massoretic Text ‘3¥ 5 MYON I would 
suggest "AW" id nbn. The first stage in the corruption would seem to have 
been the accidental transposition of the bn of xbn, thus producing 3” ye) iTVON 
which a later scribe erroneously corrected into the present text. On this supposi- 
tion the sentence will run as follows: ‘And the chieftains of Judah will say in their 
heart, Have not the inhabitants of Jerusalem rebelled against Jehovah of Hosts 
their God.’ This correction gives force to the otherwise pointless omnbdx. 
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Judaea—that deliverance should have come to Judaea first and to the 
capital city last ; and this humiliation will be a salutary check to the 
arrogance of ‘the house of David’ and of the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 
But Jerusalem’s dark days are over, and the city will in the future 
attain to the greatest power ; so that those who are on the verge of ruin 
will become as great and powerful as David, and ‘the house of David’ 
will have an authority like that of ‘the angel of Jehovah’ in the heroic 
days of old. So entirely will the state of Gentile tyranny be reversed 
that a war of extermination is to be waged against the former op- 
pressors." And with the breaking of the Gentile power ‘the house of 
David’ will come to its own: this, however, cannot be effected till 
there has been a solemn expiation of the guilt in which both ‘ the 
House of David’ and the inhabitants of Jerusalem are involved. 

And here it becomes necessary to enquire what is to be understood 
by the expression ‘the house of David’. According to Wellhausen 
(Die Kileinen Propheten p. 199) ‘the house of David and the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem’ means simply the government and the people, 
like senatus populusque Romanus. This explanation might well be 
accepted if we had any reason to believe that the phrase had been 
current in the days of the Jewish Monarchy ; for the late post-exilic 
writers love to borrow expressions from the older literature, even 
though they are not strictly accurate. But in the absence of any proof 
that the phrase was in common use in pre-exilic times, it is better to 
interpret it according to the natural sense of the words.” 

The nature of the offence of ‘the House of David in particular and 
of the inhabitants of Jerusalem’ is now pretty. clearly indicated by the 
author. They have been guilty not only of ‘ uncleanness’ (i. e. heathen 
abominations, cf. Ezek. xxxvi 17, Ezra ix 11, 2 Chron. xxix 5) but even 
of murder ; and it is this murder especially which must be expiated by 
solemn fasting and penitence. The guilty ones shall look to him® 
whom they have put to death. In the light of chapter xi (which is 
most naturally understood as referring to Oniah, the good shepherd, 
and Menelaus, the bad shepherd), the reference here is perhaps to the 
murder of Oniah at Antioch, which, according to 2 Macc. iv 32 ff, was 


1 Note the strangeness of the expression ‘I will seek’ (WPIN). To the writer 
the extermination of the hated armies of the Seleucid empire (an empire consisting, 
as the book of Daniel puts it, ‘of all peoples, nations, and languages’) seemed 
a task which would tax to the full the power of Jehovah Himself. 

? The possibility of this is indeed recognized by Wellhausen Joc. cit., footnote. 

3 For the ungrammatical AN +x we should probably read simply bx though 
it is not impossible that some words have been omitted. It is probable that the 
reading of the Massoretic Text sx ‘unto me’ gave rise to the supposition that 
Zechariah the son of Berechiah was murdered. See the Targum on Lam. ii 20 
where he appears as ‘ the great priest and faithful prophet’ ; cf. also St Matt. xxiii 35. 
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brought about by the machinations of Menelaus, who doubtless in this 
as in many of his other crimes had the support of other Hellenizing 
Jews. The expiatory act of penitence must be shared in by the whole 
population of the land ; but four families who are evidently regarded 
as most deeply implicated are specially mentioned. These are ‘the 
house of David’, ‘the house of Nathan’, ‘the house of the Shimeite’, 
and ‘the house of Levi’. It is evident that in the author’s mind these 
four families are representative of the aristocracy of Judaea ; the identi- 
fication of them, therefore, if possible, will throw a considerable amount 
of light on the social and political condition of Judaea about 141 B.C. 
It is noteworthy that there is no mention of the sons of Tobias whose 
history is related by Josephus (Ant. xii 4 ; see also 2 Macc. iii rr) and 
whom we should suppose from his account to have been the chiet 
people in Judaea, It is not impossible, however, that Tobias, whose 
genealogy is not given, although he was allied by marriage with a high 
priest, was a farvenu, and that his descendants, for all their wealth, 
were not accounted as blue-blooded aristocrats. 

But if the family of Tobias, which in the days of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes certainly included the wealthiest and, politically, the most 
powerful people in Judaea is ignored by our author, we may reasonably 
conclude that the families which he mentions are regarded by him as 
specially connected with the history or destiny of the Jewish nation. 
In regard to the house of David indeed this is obvious, and since the 
phrase is used without qualification we naturally understand it as 
denoting the lineal descendants of the kings of Judah, that is to say 
those who traced their genealogy back through Zerubbabel to Jehoia- 
chin and his predecessors. 

With whom then are we to identify the family of Nathan? Several 
people of this name are mentioned besides the prophet of David's 
time ; e.g. in 2 Sam. xxiii 36, r Kings iv 5 (in each of these two places, 
however, it is a son of a Nathan who is the prominent person) ; 
1 Chron. ii 36 (where Nathan occurs not as the founder of a family but 
simply as one in a genealogical chain) ; Ezra viii 16, x 39 (where the 
name only is given without any genealogy) ; and, lastly, in 2 Sam. v 14, 
1 Chron. iii 5, 1 Chron. xiv 4, among the sons of David. Of all these 
the last is obviously the one with the best claim to be reckoned among 
the Judaean aristocracy. The list of David’s sons, however, as given 
in 1 Chron. iii 1-8 is certainly incorrect ; for since the words of the 
woman of Tekoa (2 Sam. xiv 5 ff) clearly imply that by the banishment 
of Absalom, David is left without a son, it follows that at this time 
Absalom was the sole surviving son, and that Adonijah was born after 
his death. But though the Chronicler has wrongly excluded Adonijah 


! There can be little doubt that the last clause of 1 Kings i 6 should run ‘and he 
begat him after the death of Absalom ’. 
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from the list of David’s sons who were born in Jerusalem, and it may 
be questioned whether he is right in assigning to the mother of Solomon 
three other sons (that is two besides the one whose death is related 
in 2 Sam. xii 15 ff), it is noteworthy that in enumerating David’s 
younger sons he mentions a Nathan before Solomon. That Solomon 
was not the rightful heir was acknowledged even by himself (see 
1 Kings ii 22: ‘ask for him the kingdom also; for he is mine elder 
brother’), and he owed his advancement to the throne to the dis- 
graceful intrigue of the prophet Nathan and Bathsheba who took 
advantage of David’s senility. 

It is, therefore, quite possible that Solomon had a brother Nathan 
older than himself but younger than Adonijah, who after the murder 
of Adonijah, according to the strict right of primogeniture, was the 
legitimate heir to David’s throne. We read of no political activity in 
connexion with him; and after Solomon had shewn that he would 
stick at nothing to make good his usurpation, Nathan may have 
deemed it prudent to avoid any suspicion of seeking to supplant his 
brother. But royal genealogies are not readily forgotten, and the 
descendants of Nathan may well have cherished the memory of their 
royal descent even though they were politically unimportant. 

The next family mentioned, that of Levi, obviously comprises the 
priests, of whom some at least had evidently held office under the 
usurping Menelaus (who was not of priestly lineage) and had acquiesced 
in the desecration of the Temple and in its dedication to the worship 
of Olympian Zeus. The statement of 1 Macc. iv 42 that Judas ‘ chose 
blameless priests, such as had pleasure in the law’ is sufficient evidence 
that many priests were by no means blameless. 

There remains one other family, that of the Shimeite (or according 
to the Septuagint, Simeon), and the identification of this family is 
more difficult. In 2 Sam. v 14, 1 Chron. xiv 4, we find among David’s 
sons a Shammua (3%%) who in 1 Chron. iii 5 appears as Shimea 
(NYDY). It is possible, therefore, that by ‘the family of the Shimeite’ 
we should understand yet another family claiming descent from David. 
The mention of this family however after that of Levi makes this 
improbable, and it is better to seek an explanation elsewhere. In 
Numbers iii 21 indeed we read of ‘the family of the Shimeite’ (the 
expression being identical with that in Zech. xii 13), who were Levites 
(as distinct from the priests who claimed descent from Aaron), and 
who regarded as their spiritual if not their physical ancestor the Shimei 
mentioned in Num. iii 18.’ If this identification be adopted the 


1 The possibility of another though less probable identification of ‘the family of 
the Shimeite’ cannot altogether be ruled out. According to 1 Chron. viii 33 ff the 
line of Saul continued for several generations ; and the fact that Saul’s residence is 
still called Gibeah of Saul as late as the time of Isaiah makes it probable that Saul’s 
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writer of Zechariah xii mentions two lay and two clerical families as 
prominent in Judah: of the latter the one belonging to the priesthood 
proper, the other to the non-priestly Aersonne/ of the Temple: the two 
former claiming descent from David, one through the whole line of 
Jewish kings and Zerubbabel, the other from Nathan who had at least 
as good a claim as Solomon to be regarded as heir of David. But 
whether we conclude that about 141 B.c. there were in or near Jeru- 
salem two prominent families claiming descent from David or only one, 
it is at any rate clear that there were at this time descendants of David, 
recognized as such, with whom hopes for the restoration of the line of 
David would naturally be connected. It is true that we look in vain 
in the books of Maccabees for any hint of their existence ; but since 
these books are the work of partisans of the Hasmonaean high-priestly 
kings this omission is not surprising. In the Old Testament, however, 
if once a date in the Maccabean period be conceded for portions of 
the prophetical books and for the Psalms as we now have them,’ the 
situation in Judaea at the time when Jewish independence seemed to be 
in sight is perfectly clear. Those who were familiar with the Law 
could not forget that it had been predicted that the sceptre should not 
depart from Judah (Gen. xlix 10) ; and to people whose history con- 
tained no tradition of national independence except under a king, the 
restoration of a monarchy would naturally be hoped for. Probably 
there were some who looked for a Jewish king who should be of the 
line of David. Thus the author of Psalm Ixxii prays for and expects 
the restoration of an hereditary Jewish monarchy, but does not state 
that this monarchy must belong to the Davidic line. Similarly Zech. 
ix gf expresses the hope that the king who is expected—the author 
has no definite person in view—will come from the ranks of the /owly 
or poor,* and gives no hint that he is likely to be of royal descent.* 

Inasmuch, however, as the dynasty of David had held the throne of 
Judah till the exile, and after its downfall Jeremiah had expressed the 
hope that a scion of the Davidic tree might again flourish, it was in- 
evitable that the thought of national independence should at once 
suggest to many in Judah the expectation of the revival of the Davidic 
descendants held land at Gibeah in the latter part of the eighth century B.c. We 
read of a Shimei ‘ of the family of the house of Saul’ in 2 Sam. xvi 5 ff, and ‘the 
family of the Shimeites’ may denote his descendants. 

1 For this view of the date of the Psalter see Encyclopaedia Britannica 11th ed., 
art. Psalms.—R.H.K. 

* 9) as in Ps, x 2, 9, xiv 6, &c. 

> It is noteworthy that the author has in mind the blessing of Judah in Gen. xlix. 
The apparently unnecessary elaboration in the description of the beast of burden— 
for was there ever an ass which was not the offspring of a she-ass ?—is due to the 
author’s quotation of Gen. xlix 11. The author means that at last the description 
of Gen. xlix is to be realized. 
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monarchy. In 519 B.c. indeed it had seemed likely that Zerubbabel 
would realize the hope expressed in Jeremiah xxiii 5 ff (cf. Zech. iii 8, 
vi 10 ff corrected text) ; but Zerubbabel probably roused the suspicions 
of the Persian government, and in Nehemiah’s age the political situa- 
tion was such that it would doubtless have been dangerous to suggest 
for Judah a native king. But three centuries later those who had 
groaned under the tyranny of Antiochus Epiphanes, and had turned 
to the writings of the prophets for comfort in their tribulation, must 
have found in Jeremiah xxiii 5 ff an anchor of their soul in the sea of 
affliction which threatened to sweep them away. In the past Jehovah 
had shewn His ‘sure mercies’ to David, in that, whereas in the 
Kingdom of Israel there was no lasting dynasty, in Judah the throne 
was occupied to the end by a member of the house of David. The 
Divine favour to the house of David, it seemed, was too definitely 
marked * (in spite of the unworthiness of some of those who had sat on 
David’s throne), ever to be withdrawn. Had not the prophet Haggai 
expected that what had been foretold of Jehoiakim (Jer. xxii 24) would 
be reversed in Zerubbabel (Hag. ii 23)? and though the fulfilment of 
Haggai’s vision had tarried, its delay could not be for ever. If we can 
put ourselves in the place of those who had suffered for conscience’ 
sake, and had fought for freedom to worship God ; if we can imagine— 
and the recollection of the time of distress 1914—1918 ought to help 
our imagination—in what frame of mind the scriptures were ransacked 
for messages of comfort, we shall understand how many of those who 
found themselves being emancipated from the heavy yoke of a heathen 
king and from the persecution and exactions of apostates among their 
own countrymen believed that at last there would be revealed the 
shoot from the stump of the cut down tree of David and that under his 
beneficent rule peace and happiness, truth and justice, religion and 
piety, would be established among the Jews for all generations. That 
Jer. xxiii 5 f was a favourite passage of scripture is shewn by the smzfa- 
tion of it in Isaiah xi ff. It is remarkable that in Psalm cxxii which 
seems to express the thoughts of those who went up to the great feasts 
at Jerusalem after the rededication of the Temple, the glory of Jeru- 
salem consists as much in its being the seat of the house of David as 
in its possession of the Temple. In Ps. lxxxix (which with the five 
preceding Psalms forms an appendix to the second collection of Psalms 
contained in the Psalter, and of which the latter part, vv. 38 ff is 
perhaps q slightly later addition) the author shews clearly that in his 
opinion the house of David has deeply sinned, but, like the author of 
Zech. xiii 1, he believes that this sin can be expiated. Clearly when 
Ps. lxxxix 38-51 was written there seemed no immediate prospect of 


1 Cf. Isa. lv 3 f. 
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the family of David coming to their own ; moreover it is noteworthy 
that the Lord’s anointed one is the object of bitter reproaches. 

Psalm cxxxii, which is perhaps a little earlier than the latter part of 
Ps. lxxxix, expresses a similar hope for the house of David—a hope 
indeed not yet realized, though not as yet disappointed—and it is 
noteworthy that the psalmist mentions as equal sharers in the coming 
victory and peace, the family of David, the priests and the Hasidim 
(‘saints’ v. 16). This aspiration was natural enough to one who was 
a student of Ezekiel (see for example Ezek. xxxiv 22 ff, xxxvii 24, xliv- 
xlvi); but it ignored the ambition of the Hasmonaeans, who having 
been recognized by the Greek kings of Syria as military governors had 
induced the same authorities to recognize them as high priests also. 
There was not room in Jerusalem for a King of the house of David and 
such a high priest as Simon aspired to be; and the partisans of Simon 
in support of his claims appealed to the precedent of Melchizedek, 
who, being priest of the Most High God, had also been king of 
Jerusalem (Ps. cx). It is not difficult to imagine on what grounds the 
claims of the house of David were brushed aside when independence 
had been won. Both Ps. lxxxix and Zech. xii-xiii 1 make clear the 
guilt of the house of David and more than hint that this guilt is 
apostasy. Doubtless the partisans of the Hasmonaeans exploited this 
guilt to the uttermost, so that, although descendants of David still 
remained and were recognized as such, thereafter they were reduced to 
poverty and insignificance. 

We have seen that about 141 B.c. there were probably two families 
deriving their descent from David, the one through Solomon, the other 
through Nathan. It is not impossible, though here we can only con- 
jecture, that when the claims of the descendants of Solomon were set 
aside by the Hasmonaeans, the party—chiefly the Hasidim—who ex- 
pected the restoration of the Davidic monarchy tried to put forward 
the claims of the family of Nathan. If so, the argument which could 
be used against the one could doubtless be used against the other: 
so that the family of Nathan sank into an obscurity like that of the 
descendants of Solomon. But a family which had once been ‘in the 
running’ for the kingship would not readily forget its pedigree, and 
both branches of the Davidic family, viz. that which traced its descent 
through Solomon and that which carried its genealogy through Nathan, 
would proudly remember that they had David to their father. Certainly 
during the high-priesthood of Hyrcanus 63-40 B.c. (to which period 
the so-called Psalms of Solomon may be assigned) the hope of the 
restoration of the line of David was revived; and we may certainly 
suppose that those who then looked for a Son of David were well 
aware that there were descendants of David to fulfil the hope. 
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It is not improbable that the branch of the family which traced 
descent through Zerubbabel and the long line of kings of Judah was 
more exposed to the jealousy of the Hasmonaeans than the family of 
Nathan; and it may well be that they deemed it politic to settle 
outside Judaea. We have no certain dafa to go upon, and can only 
consider what would be likely to happen, the political circumstances 
being as they were. If, however, we may suppose—and there is no 
great improbability in the supposition—that in the first century after 
Christ there were living in Palestine ¢wo families claiming descent from 
David through Solomon and Nathan respectively, we have ready to 
hand a simple explanation of the discrepancy between the first and 
third Gospels in the lineage of Joseph. The first evangelist, or the 
source which he followed, assumed that Joseph was the heir of David 
through the Solomonic line; the third evangelist, who may be sup- 
posed to have had access to a genealogy of the descendants of David 
through Nathan, assumed, or was informed, that it was to this branch 
that Joseph belonged. This indeed is mere conjecture, but conjecture 
which takes account of whatever da¢a are available need not be lightly 
set aside. Certainly in the Apostolic age more was known about the 
descendants of David than a casual reading of the Old Testament 
would lead us to expect. If ‘the family of Nathan’ remained in 
Judaea, it may perhaps have perished in the troubles of the siege of 
Jerusalem ; and after a. D. 70 ‘the family of David’ who traced descent 
through Solomon may well have been the sole surviving hope of those 
who still looked for the restoration of David’s rule. 


R. H. KENNETT. 


MARCAN USAGE: NOTES, CRITICAL AND EXE- 
GETICAL, ON THE SECOND GOSPEL 


VII. Particles (continued) 
(2) “Ore recitative (after d€yew or similar verbs). 


Mucu more common in St Mark than the odd use of ér: interrogative, 
discussed in the number of this JourNnat for October 1925 (xxvii 58-62), 
is the idiom of a superfluous 67 after the verb ‘to say’ or the like, 
introducing not the oratio obliqua, as we should expect, but the oratio 
recta. In the large majority of cases, as will be seen, Matthew and 
(where a parallel is extant) Luke, drop the particle. 

I proceed to catalogue some forty instances. 

I. 114,15 xypvoowv Td edayyéduov Tov Geod [Kal] Aéywv Sri TerAjpwrat 
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6 Kawpos ... peravoetre kai murrevere... “Ore is undisputed in Mark, 
and disappears in Matthew: there is no Lucan parallel. What is 
doubtful in Mark is Aé€ywv which is omitted by Tischendorf and by 
W-H margin. But the authorities for omission are quite inadequate 
(* Origen c syr-sin), and the constant use of A¢ywv in the passages to be 
cited in this list is practically decisive of Marcan usage. 

2. 1 37 Kal ebpov airiv Kai A€yovew airG Sr Ldvres Lyroiciv oe. No 
parallel in Matthew or Luke. 

3 140 A€yww airG Gri Eady OéAys, divacai pe KaBapioa. “Or: is dropped 
by both the other Synoptists. Their influence has caused it to dis- 
appear from many authorities in Mark, including CD LW®28 and 
most Latins: but it has rightly survived in 8 A B Aa. 

4. lit2 dere éfioracOa ravras Kai dogdlew rv Oedv A€yovtas Sti Otrws 
ovdérore cidayev. Matthew alters the last half of the clause and omits 
ort: Luke retains. In Mark Aéyovras is omitted by BWb: but the 
combined evidence of Luke and of Marcan usage is too strong to be 
overthrown even by B. 

5. ii r7 A€yer adrois Gre Od yxpeiav Exovow of icxvovres iatpod . . . ovd« 
RAGov kadéoa Sixaiovs. Both Matthew and Luke omit é67.: and in this 
familiar saying of our Lord their texts have exercised even more than 
their usual disintegrating influence on the authorities for Mark: but or 
is rightly retained by B A @ 56s. 

6. iii rr 7a rvevpara ra dxdbapra .. . expalov A€yovres Sti Bi ef 6 vids 
tov Geot. No parallel in Matthew: Luke, as in 4, retains A¢yovra dre 
(iv 41), though A€yovres, not A€yovra, must I think be right in Mark. 
There is the same mixture of masculine and neuter in the story of the 
demoniac in Mark v ro-13: and the change by scribes of Aé€yovres to 
Aéyovra is far more probable than the converse one. Aé¢yovres is read 
only by 8 D W 69 and a very few others, followed by Tischendorf and 
W-H margin. 

*7. iii 21 éXeyov yap dr. "Egéorn. There is no parallel in the other 
Synoptists. But for Marcan usage, we could of course treat éféory as 
oratio obligua. {1 mark with an asterisk this single instance of past tense 
after A€yew dre}. 

8. iii 22 EXeyov dre BeeALeBovA exer, kal Sri "Ev 7G dpxovts trav Saipo- 
viov éxBdAAe 7a Sarpovea. Both Matthew and Luke have ¢frov without 
én: in Mark only D omits. 

[Q. ii 28 dpi A€yw byiv Gre Mdvra apeOnoerat Trois viois trav dvOpuirwv 

Matthew omits 67: Luke has no parallel. No authorities omit in 
Mark. I place within square brackets those instances where 6ér: follows 
dpa A€éyw dpiv, since Matthew towards the end of his Gospel not infre- 
quently retains dr in this connexion, see on 34: so too Luke in g2, 34.’ 
10. iv 21 Kai éXeyev adrois dre Myre Epxerar 5 Avdxvos iva id Tov podiov 
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teOy; No parallel in Matthew: and the introductory words as far as 
ore are dropped in Luke. Most authorities in Mark omit én: the 
Ferrar group substitutes idere: for dru we have B L 892 sah and Marcan 
usage. 

Il. V 23 Kai mapaxaXei abrov rodAd, A€éywv Sri Td Ovydrpiov pov écyaTws 
éxet. Matthew omits 67: Luke changes the construction. In Mark some 
Westerns—D and the Ferrar group: so too the best Old Latins, but 
in such cases versions must be cited with caution, or perhaps not at all, 
because the earliest translators rendered with some regard to the genius 
of their own language—wrongly omit or. 

12. v 28 édeyev yap Gri “Eady dopa cay tov ivariwy abrod, cwOjoropat. 
Matthew omits 67: Luke is not strictly parallel. In Mark only 28 and 
33 of Greek MSS omit. 

13. V 35 €pxovrat dro Tov dpyirvvaywyov A€yovres Sti “H Ovyarnp cov 
dméOavev. Matthew has no parallel: Luke retains the ér, as do all our 
authorities in Mark. 

14. Vi 4 xai édeyev adrois 6 “Inaois dre Oix € -rw rpopyrys aripos ei pi) 
év tH marpidic avrov. Matthew again omits: no Lucan parallel. In 
Mark only A and the Ferrar group, with a few others, omit. 

15. vi 14, 15 €Aeyov ore ‘Iwavys 6 BarriLwy éyyyeprac éx vexpov... 
GAAo. 8 eAcyov Gre "HAcias éoriv: dddAow Se EAeyov Sri Lpodyrys . . . 
Matthew has no parallel to verses 14 and 15: Luke, as in 13, retains 
én, but in each case he has aorist tenses after or, so that oratio obliqua 
is more easily suggested than by the present tenses of Mark. There is 
no variation in Mark. 

16. vi 18 deyev yap 6 “Iwavys ro “Hpwidy ori Ovw eeoriv oor Exew THv 
yvvaixa Tod adeApod gov. Once more Matthew drops, and there is no 
Lucan parallel. Omission in Mark is supported only by D 28 and 
a very few others. 

1]. vi 23 Kai Gpooev airy ort “O édv pe airnons d6ow co. No Lucan 
parallel, and in Matthew a change of construction. In Mark we have 
dissident witnesses in B A or éav, and D «i 7 dv. 

18. vi 35 mpoceAOdvres [aire] of pabyrai airod éXeyov Sr.”"Epnyds éorw 
6 romos... dmdéAvoov airovs. Both Matthew and Luke omit the én: 
but the authorities in Mark are unanimous for it. 

19. vii 6a clrev airois ort Kadas éxpodyrevoer repi iuav... The con- 
struction is changed, and ér: omitted, in Matt. In Mark the authorities 
are divided: those who retain 6r here omit it later in the sentence (see 
no. 20), and vice versa, save that A ® 33 omit in both places. No wit- 
ness gives it in both places: yet Marcan usage suggests that it is right 
in both. AD Wetc. give it here. 

20. vii 64 Kaddés éxpopyrevoer “Hoalas repi ipav trav troxpirav, ds ye- 


ypamrat or. Otros 6 Aads Tots xei(Aeoiv pe Tyg... Matthew drops or: 
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Luke ceases to offer any parallels till no. 23. In Mark only three 
witnesses support ér, 8 BL (syr-sin): but Marcan usage puts aside any 
doubt of their being right. 

21. vil 20 éAeyer Se dre Td éx Tod dvOpurov éxmopevopevov, exeivo Kowor 
tov avOpwrov. Matthew drops the introductory words éAeyey 8 or 
altogether, so offers no real parallel. No variant in Mark. 

22. vili 4 Kal drexpiOncav aitG of pabytal aitod dr Idbev rovrous 
duvnoerai tis Gde yoptacva: aprwv éx épyuias; Matthew, as we should 
guess he would, omits the 67: ven in Mark it is found in only three 
authorities B L A, but Marcan usage of course proves it right, and both 
Tischendorf and W-H accept it. 

23. vili 28 oi dé elray airad A€yovres Gre “lwavyy rov Bartioryy . . . dAAor 
8 re els rv tpopyrov. Small wonder that this strange phrase with its 
tautology «lay Aéyovres is not reproduced by either Matthew or Luke— 
both drop ér, Matthew drops A¢yovres, and Luke changes it to dzoxpi- 
Gévres. In Mark 8*B (syr-sin) are the only witnesses to give dr, of course 
rightly.’ 

24. ix 31 Kai éXeyey dr “O vids tod dvOpwrov rapadidora cis xeipas 
dvOpirwv. Matthew omits ér: Luke changes the construction, and 
so gets rid of it. All authorities retain it in Mark. 

[25. ix 41 dpiy A€yw tyiv dre Od pH droréoy Tov prov abrod. There 
are no parallels in the other Synoptists: in the text of Mark dr: is sup- 
ported by 8 BC* D LWA @syr-sin and, exceptionally, by several Latins 
including k. | 

26. x 32, 33 npgaro airois Aeyew Ta pédAAOvTA aiTG ovpBaive, dr 1dov 
dvaBaivoper cis ‘lepordAvpa... Both Matthew and Luke omit én: but 
there is no variant in Mark. 

27. xi 17 Ob yéypamrra: dri “O olkds pov olxos mpocevyas KAnOyoera 
macw tois €veow; Both Matthew and Luke turn the question into 
a statement of fact, and both omit the ér. Omission of dr in Mark is 
confined to a small group including C D 69. 

28. xii 7 éxeivor 2 of yewpyoi zpos éavtois elray Ste Obrds éotw 6 KAy- 
povouos: Sedre droxreivwney airév. Again both the other Synoptists 
drop the dr: and again the omitting group in Mark is small, 
D @1 28 565 being the only Greek authorities on that side. 

29. xii 19 Arddoxade, Mwvons eypaver jpiv or Edy twos ddeddds dro- 
Odvy... Once more 6m disappears in Matthew and Luke: but in 
Mark it is only absent from D 69 108 of Greek MSS. 

30. xii 28, 29 [ota éoriv évroAy zpwry tavtwv; aarexpiOn 6 “Inoois Sr 
IIpwrn éoriv “Axove "IopayX ... Matthew and Luke both abbreviate 
here, and both drop not only ér: but the words that immediately follow. 


1 It may be noted here that k faithfully reproduces «fay Aéyorres by dixerunt 
dicentes : for dicentes and not omnes is the true reading of the MS. 
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The omitting group in Mark tends to be stereotyped: here it is 
D W @1 28 565 with three other cursives. 

ZI. xii 32 Kadds, dddoxade’ ex’ dAnbeias elres bri Els éoriv wai ovdx 
éorw dAXos rAjv avrov. There are no parallels in Matthew or Luke: 
and no dissentient voices in Mark. 

[32. xii 43 “Apyy A€yw tpivy dr “H ynpa airy } rrwyi) wAciov TavTwv 
éBadrev. “Or is retained by Luke (there is no Matthaean parallel) and 
is found without variant in Mark. As often, the phrase A¢yw dpiv dre 
passes unchallenged. | 

33. xiii 6 moddol éXedoovrat éxi 7H dvopari pov Aéyovres Ste "Ey cit. 
A striking instance, where the agreement of Matthew and Luke against 
Mark in the omission of dr: well reflects the ‘ usage’ of the three writers. 
In Mark D @ 33 omit. 

(34. xiii 30 dpi A€yw ipiv dre Od pi wapeAGy 7 yeved adry... “Orvis 
read by all authorities in Mark and almost all in Luke: in Matt. xxiv 34 
the reading is doubtful, but B D L © fam. 1 fam. 13 give 6m, and they out- 
weigh &. The phrase A¢yw tiv or is not so unusual or so repellent to 
the sense of style as the ordinary Marcan Aéye ér: in narrative: and 
towards the end of the Gospel, as will be seen, Matthew who consistently 
rejects the latter, not infrequently accepts the former, see nos. 36, 
37; 39-] 

35. xiv 14 irate 7 oixoderrory Gr ‘O diddoKados Eyer” Tod éotw TO 
katdAvpa pov; In Mark some twenty MSS (but none of importance) 
omit, influenced no doubt by omission in both Matthew and Luke. 

(36. xiv 18 "Api A€yw tpiv dr Els ef ipav wapaddce pe. Srvis with- 
out variant in Mark and Matthew, cf. no. 34: in Luke there is no 
parallel. | 

(37. xiv 25 dpi A€yw dpiv dre Overs od pH wiw ex Tod yernparos THs 
dpmré\ov... Again no parallel in Luke: again no variant in Mark, but 
as in 34 authorities are divided over ér: in Matt. xxvi29. For omission 
are & DZ @1 33 and half a dozen others: for insertion ABCLAW 
and the rest. It is rather surprising that W-H omit without even a 
marginal variant. | 

38. xiv 27 Kai A€ye adrois 6 “Iyoots Sr Mavres cxavdaicbyoeode. 
"Or is without variant in Mark, and omission is without variant in 
Matthew: no parallel in Luke. 

[39. xiv 30 “Api A€yw oor Ste Sd ojpepov tavTy TH vuKTi. . . Tpis pe 
drapvjon. “Or is without variant in Mark and Matthew: but omission 
is without variant in Luke. | ' 

40. xiv 57, 58 éWevdouapripow Kar’ airod A€yovres Gru “Hyeis Hxovoa- 
pev adrod... “Or. without variant in Mark: omission without variant in 
Matthew: no Lucan parallel. 

41. xiv 58 ixovcaper abtod A€yovros Gre "Eyw xaradvow Tov vadv TovTov 
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Tov xeporoinrov... The details are the same exactly as in the last case, 
Matthew omitting or. 

42. xiv 69 idotca airov npéaro wddw Aéyew Tois Tapeataow Sr. Otros 
éé airav éoriv. “Or is omitted by both Matthew and Luke, but is 
without variant in Mark. 

43- xiv 71 6 8 jpgaro .. . duvivar drt Oix olda tov dvOpwrov. Trans- 
ferred without change by Matthew to his own Gospel. Luke, not liking 
to say that Peter ‘ cursed and swore’, abbreviates the sentence, and in 
the process drops ort. 

44. xiv 72 Kal dveuvjoOn 6 Leérpos 7d papa as elrev atta 6 “Inoods dre 
IIpiy . . . tpis pe drapyvyocy. “Or is given by all three Synoptists on the 
practically unanimous testimony of all Greek MSS other than D. 

45. Xvi 7 «late trois pabyrais airod cai ro Térpw dri Lpodye ipas eis 
thv TadAaiav. “Or is retained by Matthew, but the whole sentence 
undergoes drastic rearrangement in Luke and én disappears in the pro- 
cess. Did Matthew, towards the end of the Gospel, tire of making as 
many changes as in the earlier part in the process of making the Marcan 
material his own? He retains dpi A€yw tyiv or first in 34 (Matt. 
xxiv 34), and ér in other connexions only in 43, 44, 45 (Matt. xxvi 74, 
75, XXxviii 7). 


What are the results to be gathered from this long enumeration ? 

In the first place, that in all these forty-five instances not more than 
four verbs are employed in introducing the ér clause. Three times 
ypahew ypadeoOa (of Scripture), 20, 27,29: twice durivai, 17,43: twice 
droxpiverOa, 22, 30: but thirty-eight times A¢yew (cireiv). The mere 
statement of ‘ Marcan usage’ is enough to prove that in the one case 
where our authorities differ, 1, Aéywv must be right. Nothing emerges, 
I think, more decisively from the whole series of notes on ‘ Marcan 
usage’ than the immense superiority in Mark of the text of B to the text 
of &. The edition of Tischendorf (and to a less extent that of W-H) 
is vitiated by the too great deference shewn to the latter MS. 

In the second place, if we classify our forty-five instances according 
to the type of the 67: clause, we find 

(a) that seven times it occurs not in narrative but in direct statements 
of our Lord, 9, 25, 32, 34, 36, 37, 39, dui Adyw ipiv or. .., and that 
the other two Synoptists retain 6m in these cases much oftener than in 
the rest: Matthew accepts it in 34 (probably), 36, 37 (probably), 39— 
he has no parallel to 25 and 32; Luke has no parallel to 9, 25, 36, 37, 
but retains dr: in g2 and 34. That is to say, Matthew only drops én 
once, in 9, Luke only once, in gg. Clearly, then, in dealing with én 
recitativum, we must isolate these cases from the rest: and indeed they 
are not strictly ‘ recitative’ at all. 
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(2) that, of the remaining thirty-eight cases, (i) three introduce quota- 
tions from Scripture, 20, 27, 29; (ii) two introduce questions, 10 and 
22; (iii) ten’ introduce statements in the third person which, if they 
stood alone, might be treated as oratio obligua, 7, 8, 14, 15, 19, 21, 24, 
30, 31, 42; (iv) in the other twenty-three cases dr: is followed by a first or 
second person, so that these are necessarily in oratio recta. Now of all 
these cases, Luke omits ér: in all but five (4, 6, 13, 15, 44), Matthew 
in all but three (43, 44, 45), sometimes of course by changing the con- 
struction, more often by simply dropping the particle. As there are 
many more parallels in Matthew (thirty-one) than in Luke (twenty-two), 
the proportion varies as between the two, Luke retaining dr five times 
out of twenty-two, or nearly one in four, Matthew only three times out of 
thirty-one, or one in ten. 

On twelve occasions Matthew and Luke agree in simply dropping the 
ort Of Mark, 3, 5, 8, 18, 23, 26, 27, 28, 29, 33, 35, 42. Twelve agree- 
ments, then, of the two later Synoptists against Mark are cleared off the 
ground on examination of ‘ Marcan usage’. 


(3) Asyndeta or absence of particles in Mark. 


The following rough list is probably not at all exhaustive,’ but it is 
sufficient to illustrate my point, and it is reinforced (see § 4 below) by the 
special cases of vai, ody, and idov. 

I. 18 eye éBdrnoa ipas vdarr. So SB L © 33 69 Origen bc Aug: the 
rest add pév with Matthew and Luke. 

2. i122 ds éfovoiav Exwv, odx ds of ypappareis. So D@bcde: the 
rest read xai ovx with Matthew: Luke omits the last half of the 
phrase. 


3- 127 ti éotw tovro; ddaxy Kawyn. So NBL33 (fam.1). Not in 


Matthew: Luke ris 6 Adyos obros, 6m ev eLovoia. . . The remaining 
authorities in Mark prefix ris 7. 

4. 118, 9 ri radra diadoyiLecOe...; ri éorw eixorwtepov...; So Luke: 
Matthew ri ydp éorw ebxomdrepov . . . ; 

5: ii 17 ov xpelav Exovew of icxvovres iarpod . . . oi HAPov Karéoa 


ducatovs... As in the last case Luke follows Mark, and Matthew 
inserts ydp, od yap jAPov Kadhéoa .. . 

6. ii 21 ovdels ériBAnya paxovs dyvadov émpdrrea. ovdeis 5€ Matthew 
(followed by D and a few Latins in Mark) : drz oddets Luke. 

7. ii 25, 26 ovdérore dvéyvwre ri éxoinre Aaveld . . .; cian Ger eis Tov 
olxov Tov eod.... So BD (anda ‘et’): the remainder rds ciopAGer with 
Matt.: as eiop7AGev Luke, though B D omit as in Mark, perhaps rightly. 


1 But in only one of these, 7, is the statement in the past tense. 
2 I have omitted all instances where there is no parallel in Matthew or Luke. 
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8. iii 27 ob dvvarat ovdeis cis TH oikiay Tod icxupod ciceAOivw ... So 
A DW and most Greek MSS, e and most Latins, and syr-sin: 8 B and 
a few other good authorities prefix d\Ad, but dAAd at the beginning of 
a sentence is extraordinarily rare in Mark, xiii 24 being the only other 
example. Luke is not strictly parallel: Matthew has 4 was. . . 

Q. iii 34, 35 ide % pyryp pov kal of ddeAoi pov. Ss dv roujoy 7d OéAnua 
tot Geot ... So Bbe (and ‘et’ac Aug): the rest read ds yap dv roujoy. 
Matthew doris yap dv romoyn: Luke again has no exact parallel. 

10. iv 24 Bdémere ri dxoveres &v & pétpw perpeire, perpyOnoerar Spiv. 
In what are practically the parallels, Matt. vii 2, Luke vi 38, ydp is added 
by both the other Synoptists. 

Il. viii 15 Spare BAéwere dws ris Lipns trav Papwaiwy... Matthew 
opare Kai mpooéxere dro, Luke rpooéyere éavrois dad: BAérew azo in the 
sense ‘to beware of’ is a Marcan vulgarism (cf. xii 38), which the other 
Synoptists instinctively avoid. In Mark the reading is not doubtful : 
but three separate attempts are made in different authorities to emend 
the text and get rid of the asyndeton or of the double verb: D® fam. 1 
565 omit dpare, A omits BAérere, C fam. 13 insert xai between the verbs. 

12. ix 38 épy ait 6 “Iwavys. No parallel in Matthew: Luke 
droxpileis 5¢ 6 “Iwavys <lrev. In Mark all authorities but 8 B D A @sah 
and a few of the best Old Latins including k, with syr-sin, avoid the asyn- 
deton, either by adding 8¢ or by prefixing xa‘. 

1g. x9 6 6 Oeds ovvelerger, dvOpwros py xwpilérw. No parallel in 
Luke: Matthew 6 ov 6 Oeds..., and from Matthew most MSS of 
Mark. The true reading without ovy is preserved only in D and k. 

14. X 14 ddere ta radia EpyerOar mpds pe, py KwAvere aizd. Both 
Matthew and Luke alter to xai pi xwAvere airad, and they have drawn 
after them a large majority of the MSS of Mark. But the shorter 
reading has for it BWA, a dozen more uncials and some eighty 
cursives. 

15. X 24, 25 mas Svaxodov éotw «is THv Bacrrciay Tod Geod cioedAOciv- 
eixorwrepov éotw kdundov... Matthew dri eixorwrepov, Luke edxorwrepov 
yap. Evidence for the asyndeton in Mark is only qualified by 3¢ in A, 
and ydp in a few others. 

16. x 27 éuBAdhas airois 6 “Inoois ... euPdrdpas 5€ Matthew, 6 de 
elev Luke. Most MSS of Mark follow Matthew: the true reading 
survives in & B C* Ar syr-sin. 

17. x 28 jpgaro Aéyew 6 Ilérpos airo. dre npfaro Matthew, clrev d¢ 
Luke. In Mark we find xai jpgaro, npgaro 5é, rore Hpgaro, npéaro ov : 
but #péaro without connecting particle in 8 A BC WA @ syr-sin, and 
a good many others. 

18. x 29 (the fourth asyndeton in five verses) épy 6 ‘Incots. Matthew 
6 8& "Inacois clrev airois: Luke 6 dé efrev airois. In Mark only RBA 
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give épy alone, and it is possible that with the rest we ought to prefix 
aroxpileis: but cven so most of them retain the asyndeton. 

19. xii 9 Ti rowjore 6 Kips TOU dumredGvos; Ti otv Tomoe Luke, and 
similarly Matthew drav otv €\Oy 6 xipios Tod duredGvos, Ti roo... 
In Mark only B L (syr-sin sah) give the shorter reading without ody : 
but they are certainly right. 

20. xli 17 6 dé "Inoois elrev- Ta Kaicapos drddore (al. "Arddore ra Kai- 
capos) Kaicap, Matthew drddore obv ra Kaicapos, Luke roivuy dmddore 
7a Kaioapos. This time only a few authorities in Mark insert odv. 

21. xii 20 éxra ddeAdoi Foav. Luke érri oty ddedAdoi Foav, Matthew 
joav dé zap jpiv érra ddeAgot. In Mark 8 ABC*LWA®, the great 
majority of Greek MSS, syr-sin and k, read as above. 

22. xii 23 é&v TH dvacrdcea ... Tivos aitav éorar yun; Both Matthew 
and Luke insert oty : omitted in Mark by 8 B C* L A, many other Greek 
MSS, and k. 

23. xli 24 py airois 6 “Inaois. So in Mark & BC LA 33 k, much 
as in 21 and 22, but without support from later MSS: xai efrev Luke, 
aroxpieis dé. . . elev Matthew. 

24. Xli 36 atros Aaveid cixvev. So without particle 8 BLW A fam, 
13 28 565 a k sah: the other MSS mostly airds yap with Luke. 
Matthew zd@s otv... 

24 bis. xii 37 ards Aaveid A€yer airov xipwv. So in Mark 
NBDLWAGB 28565 aiksah (syr-sin). The rest add ovy after atros 
with Luke Aaveid otyv: Matthew ei ofy Aaveid cade. . 

25. xiii 5,6 Bdérere py tes bpas rAavyoy ToAXAol eAe’covta éxi TO 
évopati pov... SoNBLW: the rest add ydp with Matt. and Luke. 

26. xiii 7 pi Opociobe dei yevéobar. So only & B W and the Egyptian 
versions : the rest have dei yap after Matthew and Luke. 

27. xiii 8 éyepOnoerar yap Ovos éx EOvos cai Bacrreia éri Bacrciar 
€vovrat gerpoi Kata Torovs, ~ovrat Aipot. The first évovrac with 
& B DLW 28 124 and the Egyptian versions, the second évovra: with 
se B L(W) 28 sah: the rest in each case prefix xa‘. Matthew and Luke 
combine the two évovra: clauses into one, Matthew connecting with the 
éyepOnoera Clause by «ai, Luke by re. 

28. xiii 84 dpyi ddivwv tatra. So without connecting particle Mark : 
but Matt. ravra 8¢ ratra dpyy ddivwr: no parallel in Luke. 

29. xiii 23 ipeis 5¢ BAerere: zpoeipyxa ipiv mavra. So BL W 28a: 
the rest follow Matthew’s idod zpoeipyxa ... No parallel in Luke. 

30. xiii 34 as dvOpwros drddnpos adeis tiv oikiav abrod Kai Sods Trois 
dovAos airod tiv é€ovciav... So all the best authorities in Mark: 
but many MSS borrow ydp from Matthew aovep yap dvOpwros drodnpav 

No parallel again in Luke. 
BI. xiv 3 HAO yur) Exovea addBactpov pipov vapdov murrixys todv- 
VOL. XXVIII. Cc 
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teovs' ovvtpivaca Tiv dda Baotpov Karéxeev aitod Tis Kepadys. So only 
$8 BL: the rest prefix xai to evyrpifaca. Matthew, omitting cvytpivarva 
tiv d., gives cai xaréyeev. Luke omits the whole incident, having related 
a parallel story in vii 36-50: this covers also 32, 33. 

32. xiv 6 ri airy Kdérwous mwapéxere; Kaddv Epyov ipydoato év époi. 
So all but a few MSS of Mark: 8 W fam. 13 28 have xaddv yap épyov 
with Matthew’s épyov yap xaXov . 

33- xiv 8 3 écyev éxoinoev’ tpotAaBev prpica pov Td copa eis Tov 
évrafuacpov. The asyndeton is without variant in Mark: Matthew 
adds yap, Badotoa yap airy 7d pipov Tovro éri TOU TwpaTds pov. 

34. xiv 19 Hpgavro Avmeiobar Kal réyew aitG cls xara cis’ Myre ey; 
So 8 B L Origen in Mark: nearly all the rest avoid the asyndeton by 
oi 8& HpEavro . .., not on this occasion following Matthew’s xai Avrov- 
pevot opddpa jptavro Aéyew... There is therefore somewhat less cer- 
tainty in this case: yet Marcan usage, combined with the excellent record 
of B in the whole series of passages here enumerated, is I think decisive. 
Luke, as so often in the Passion narrative (cf. 35), has no parallel. 

35- xiv 41 xaGevdere 7d Aourov Kai dvaraverbe’ aréyer’ HAGev Apa, 
Sob mapadidorar 6 vids Tod dvOpwrov... So with few exceptions (D W 
and Old Latins) the texts of Mark: Matthew omits the difficult dwéye:, 
and substitutes idob jyyixer 4 Spa Kai 6 vids Tod dvOpwrov rapadidorat . . 

36. xiv 63, 64 ri Er ypeiav Exopery papripwrv ; jKovcate tis BAacdy- 
pias. No important witness differs in Mark save 8, which follows 
Matthew ide viv jxovcare... Luke airoi yap pxovcaper . . 

37. xvi 6 pr exbapBeiobe’ "Inooiv Cyreire rov Naapynviv tov éoravpw- 
pévov. Mark leaves us in doubt whether the second clause is a state- 
ment or a question: Matthew with olda yap or ... fyreire interprets 
in the former sense, Luke with ri {yreire in the latter. 

38. xvi 64 ayépOy, otk éorw de. So Mark without variant: 
Matthew ovx éorw adc, ipyépOy ydp. Luke ov éorw dde, GAL FyépHy. 


These passages are enough to prove to demonstration, in the first 
place, Mark’s fondness for asyndeta—it corresponds to his rough 
unliterary style—and, in the second place, the constant tendency in 
Matthew and Luke to remove the asyndeta by providing particles to 
supply some sort of connexion with what precedes. Sometimes, as we 
should expect, they provide the same particles, sometimes different 
ones. Out of some twenty-five cases where both Matthew and Luke 
have parallels to the Marcan text, Luke retains the asyndeton twice 
(4 and §),? Matthew never: in twelve cases they give different supple- 


1 I think ‘Marcan usage’ is.decisive against W-H’s punctuation j«ovcare 77s 
BAacgnpias; Compare e.g. ii 7, the statement BAacpyye? between two questions. 
2 Possibly also in 7. 
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ments, in ten cases the same, namely I pév, 10 ydp, 14 xai, 16 5¢, 18 8e, 
19 ov, 22 obv, 24 dis obv, 25 yép, 26 yép. Ten cases may seem a large 
proportion: but the supplements are always natural ones, or indeed 
the most natural ones, and the agreements against Mark—side by side 
with a rather larger number of divergent supplements—mean no more 
than that the two later Synoptists, editing the text of the earlier Gospel, 
often hit independently on the same obvious improvements. 

But further we learn of course something of the relative value of our 
authorities for the text of St Mark. In this particular section of our 
enquiry, the excellence of B stands out unchallenged: in eight 
instances the asyndeton is practically without variant, at any rate in all 
the older authorities, but in the remaining thirty-one B is right—on the 
assumption that an ‘asyndeton’ reading is to be preferred—in no less 
than twenty-eight, the exceptions being 2, 8, and 13. §& is right in 
twenty-one cases ; the exceptions (besides the three just mentioned, 
which it shares with B) are 7, 9, 14, 19, 29, 32, 36. D is right in only 
nine cases, though it should be noted that in 2, 7, 12, 13, 28, it 
gives the shorter reading with only a few companions. But k, for the 
part of the Gospel for which it is extant (from 12 onwards), has a better 
record than D of asyndeta: 12, 13, 21, 22, 23, 24, 24 bis, four times against 
D. In 13, a quite certain case, D k stand alone with the right reading. 


(4). Particles absent from Mark. 
i, vai, 

vai is found eight times in Matthew, v 37, ix 28, xi 9, xi 26, xiii 51, 
XV 27, Xvii 25, xxi 16: four times in Luke, vii 26, x 21, xi 51, xii 5. 
On two occasions the passages in Matthew and Luke are parallel, Matt. 
xi 9 = Luke vii 26 vai A€yw tyiv weprrcdrepov zpodyrov, Matt. xi 26 = 
Luke x 21 vat 6 warnp, ott ottws eddoxia Eutpoobév wov: both passages 
presumably come from Q. But further the two other occasions where 
vai is found in Luke belong also it would seem to Q sections: Luke 
xi 51 vai A€yw ipiv (Matthew dui A€yw tyiv), xii 5 vai A€yw dpiv (omitted 
by Matthew). It is possible therefore that Luke never uses vai except 
where he is following Q. 

Of the other six instances in Matthew, five occur in matter not 
found in Mark: the sixth, Matt. xv 27, is parallel to Mark vii 28. The 
printed texts give vai in both Gospels as introducing the answer of 
the Syrophenician woman to our Lord’s objection about throwing the 
children’s bread to dogs. There is no other case of the use of vai 
in St Mark: and ‘ Marcan usage’ is reinforced by the testimony of 
witnesses who omit it even here. 

These witnesses are D W © fam.13 565 bc ffi syr-sin: all ‘Western’ 

C2 
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indeed, but Western of very varied types. It is noteworthy that W-H 
gave the omission of vai a place in the margin of their edition before 
the evidence of either W or © or the Sinai Syriac was available: and 
obviously, whatever was to be said on internal grounds before the new 
witnesses were known, the external evidence is now very strongly 
reinforced. The NB group, in fact, have suffered assimilation to 
Matthew: and the solitary instance of vai in St Mark disappears.' 


ii. odv. 

otv is found in Matthew nearly sixty times, in Luke some thirty 
times—i. e. in proportion to the length of his Gospel about half as often 
as in Matthew—in Mark at the outside seven times : but on three of these 
seven W-H omit otv entirely, and on a fourth they bracket it. The 
weight of ‘Marcan usage’ is so strong that omission is presumably 
right where there is even a small body of good witnesses in support 
of it ; and possibly right, where a parallel in Matthew will account for 
its insertion, without any external evidence at all. 

I. x9 6 obv 6 Beds ovvelevéey avOpwros py xwpitérw. So word for 
word Matthew, and so the critical editions of Mark with the vast 
majority of MSS. But Dk omit ody: and omission is so like Mark’s 
style, while the correction from Matthew would be so easily and so 
obviously made, in a terse familiar saying, that I accept the shorter 
reading without hesitation. See Asyndeta 13. 

2. Xi 31 éav cirwpev- "EE otpavoi, épet* Ara ri obv otk érucreioate atta ; 
Here Matthew has otv, but it is important to note that it is absent 
from Luke: and omission in Mark has for it AC* LWabcd ffik syr- 
sin. W-H give omission a place in the margin ; but where Marcan 
usage, Lucan parallel, and good Greek and Latin evidence, all coincide, 
omission is, I think, incontestably right. 

3. xii 8, 9 Kai AaBovres dréxreway airov, Kai é£€Badov airov ew rod 
dpredavos. ri obv roujoe 6 Kipios ToD dumreddvos ; So all MSS of Mark, 
except B L (syr-sin) sah. But both Luke and Matthew have otv, Luke 
following Mark closely ri otv zoujoe .. ., Matthew inserting it into an 
introductory clause Grav otv €AGy 6 Kips Tod dpredovos, Ti ToRoE . . 
We shall have therefore no hesitation in accepting, with Tischendorf 
and W-H, the evidence of B, and in ejecting once more the particle 
ovv from the text of Mark. 

4. xii 23 & TH dvacrace obv... So (or & rH ody dvaordce) many 
MSS of Mark, including AD W®r 28565 and most Latins, with 


Matthew év 779 dvaorace otv. . . and Luke } yuvy otv év rp dvacrdce .. . 


1 | have dealt with this reading, more briefly, in my Study of the New Testament 
(ed. 2, 1924) p. 70. 
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Omit otv in Mark with &BC*LA, very many Greek MSS, and k: 
so also Tischendorf and W-H. See under Asyndeta 22. 

5- Xli 37 abros obv Aaveid A€yet airov Kipwov. So in Mark A and the 
great majority of Greek MSS, compare Luke Aaveid oty xipiov airov 
cade, and Matthew «i oty Aaveid cadet airov xipwov... Again omit 
ody in Mark with 8 BD L W A@ 28 565 aik, the Egyptian versions (syr- 
sin), and the critical editions. See Asyndeta 24 bis. 

6. xili 35 ypyyopetre obv" ot oldate yap dre & Kiptos THs oiKias 
épxerat. No variant in Mark: and though otyv may conceivably have 
been borrowed by the scribes of Mark from Matt. xxiv 42 (there is no 
parallel in Luke), it would be hazardous to question it without any MS 
support, the more so that there is another instance to follow where our 
authorities are unanimous for the word. 

q. xv 12 6 8& TeAaGros rédw droxpibeis EXeyev airois’ Ti obv GéXere' 
rouow bv déyere Tov Baciiéa tov “lovdaiwy ; Again no variant in Mark, 
vi ovv in Matthew, and no parallel in Luke. The same considerations 
apply as in the last case: I am not sure that oty in Mark is right, but 
I should not venture to remove it from the text. 


Thus out of seven instances oty should be banished from Mark in 
five. In three of these both Matthew and Luke have the particle: 
that is to say, three instances of agreement between the two other 
Synoptists against Mark are seen to be meaningless, because we have 
once more the key to the solution in ‘ Marcan usage’. 


iii, ou in narrative. 

Neither Mark nor John ever uses idov in narrative: Luke employs it 
fairly often (sixteen times), Matthew twice as often (thirty-two times) as 
Luke. In Luke it is regularly in the form xai idov: that is also the pre- 
dominant form in Matthew, but idov is also found in this Gospel with 
a genitive absolute preceding it as often as nine times. In both 
Matthew and Luke the usage is found alike in portions that are parallel 
to Mark and portions that are not—about three-quarters of the instances 
in Matthew and something over half of the instances in Luke belonging 
to the ‘triple tradition’. 

There are in fact some twenty-five passages where one or other of the 
later Synoptists grafts idov on to the Marcan stock, three of these being 
peculiar to Luke, sixteen peculiar to Matthew, and six common to both. 
Again it may be asked, Is not this a high percentage of agreement ? 


1 W-H omit 6éAere with SBC A fam. 1 fam. 13 33 and the Egyptian versions : 
but the omission I believe to be due either to assimilation to Matt. xxvii 22 or to 
a desire to get rid of the construction 6éAere roinow. Tischendorf retains 0éAere. 
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In two out of every three cases where Luke uses it Matthew has it too, 
and can this be due to chance? The answer is twofold. 

In the first place Matthew uses the phrase so commonly, when a new 
character or new element in the story is introduced, that it is not 
wonderful that Luke, using it much more sparingly, should be found to 
coincide with Matthew in a high proportion of his relatively few cases. 
If idov were to be introduced at all, certain occasions would stand out 
as specially calling for it. The six occasions common to Matthew and 
Luke are in fact (a) the commencement of three stories of miracles, 
Mark i 40, ii 3, v 22: (0) the appearance of Moses and Elias at the 
Transfiguration, Mark ix 4: (¢) the appearance of Judas in the Garden, 
Mark xiv 43: (d) the appearance of the angel or angels who announced 
the Resurrection, Mark xvi 5. 

In the second place, as Mark is ever found to use the phrase in 
narrative, we can hardly explain any coincidences of Matthew and Luke 
against Mark as pointing back to a more original text of Mark. It was 
not Mark, but much more probably the Old Testament, that taught 
Matthew, and to a less degree Luke, the value of the employment of 
idov to give vigour and movement to the narrative.’ 


VIII. ‘The disciples’ and ‘ the Twelve’.? 


Eduard Meyer, in his important work Ursprung und Anfinge des 
Christentums (3 vols., Stuttgart and Berlin, 1921-3), attempts to analyse 
the sources of St Mark and assumes a distinction between a ‘disciples’ 
source and a ‘Twelve’ source according as of pa@yrai or of dudexa is 
the phrase employed (i 133-147). 

These ‘Notes on Marcan usage’ are being put together primarily 
as a contribution to the examination of the history of the text and of 
the Synoptic problem. But it is also part of their purpose to test, and 
if the evidence tends that way to establish the truth of, my own working 
hypothesis that the authority of St Peter stands, as tradition has always 
indicated, very closely behind the authority of the Evangelist. 

Of course it goes without saying that that hypothesis applies especially 


1 Jt is worth noting that in several of the cases where Matthew and Luke have 
ldov, it replaces an épyera: of St Mark: Mark i 40, ii 3, v 22. 

2 The following pages were originally written as an appendix to ‘ Marcan usage : 
V. ‘The movements of Jesus and his disciples and the crowd’ (J. 7..S. April 1925, 
xxvi 225-240), where I tried to emphasize the indications in Mark, as contrasted 
with Matthew and Luke, of the evidence of an eye-witness, indications which appear 
to be spread over practically the whole story of the Ministry. It seems simpler 
now to print this examination of a rival theory as an independent section of my 
Notes. 
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to the period between St Peter’s call (i 16) and the flight of the disciples 
(xiv 50). For the story of the Baptism’ and Temptation the ultimate 
authority must be that of Jesus himself, though it must have reached 
the Evangelist through the medium of some personal disciple to whom 
Jesus had confided it—naturally, in this case, St Peter. For the story 
of the Crucifixion and (so far as the extant part of the Gospel extends) 
the Resurrection one primary authority is presumably that of the holy 
women or one of them—if one must select, that one whose name is 
otherwise unknown to us, Mary the mother of James and Joses. 

But it does not follow that, even if the authority of St Peter stands in 
the main behind the narrative i 16-xiv 50, it stands in equal degree 
behind every part of it. Distinction must be made in the first place 
between that part of the story where we may presume that he was 
spectator or auditor, and those exceptional passages where the contrary 
was certainly or probably the case. There is the story of Herod and 
John the Baptist, vi 14-29: there is perhaps the journey of our Lord to 
Tyre and back, vii 24-37, where from the absence of any allusion to 
disciples it may not improbably be deduced that the journey was under- 
taken without companions. 

Even in these passages the information may still have reached the 
Evangelist by way of St Peter. But I should not want to exclude the 
possibility that there may be episodes which the Evangelist derived 
from other sources and has interwoven into the Petrine tradition. Such 
in particular might be the second account of miraculous feeding, viii 1-9, 
of which the most probable explanation seems to me to be that it is 
a variant, derived by Mark from another source, of the first (Petrine) 
account in vi 34-44.” 

But returning, with the reserves indicated, to the working hypothesis 
that the account of the Ministry is a homogeneous whole depending on 
the Petrine tradition, let us see whether the actual use or interchange 
of the phrases ‘the disciples’ and ‘the Twelve’ suggests an actual inter- 


1 Note that in St Mark’s Gospel, and in his Gospel only, the Baptism is related 
throughout as our Lord's experience: i 10 dvaBaivey ... eidev, itt ob @ 5 vids 
pou 6 dyanntés. Matthew changes the latter part, and, as in the Transfiguration 
where the Voice from heaven is addressed to the three apostles (Mk. ix 7 = Matt. 
xvii 5 = Lk. ix 35), writes obrds éorw 6 vids pov .. ., while Luke changes the former 
part into a historical statement, éyévero . . . dvewy@jvai Ton oipavdr . . . Kai pawiv 
... yevéoOu: Matt. iii 17, Lk. iii 21, 22. 

2 See Dr Headlam’s Jesus the Christ (1923), p. 14. As Dr Headlam points out, 
the second distinguishes itself from the first by the absence of those vivid details 
which we are accustomed to call ‘ Marcan touches’. But if these details are found 
in the Petrine, and are absent from the non-Petrine account, the important conclu- 
sion results that the vivid touches of the Evangelist go back in the main to the 
apostle. It does not follow, of course, that the disciple and ‘interpreter’ has not 
caught something of the style and spirit of his master. 
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change of sources or whether it grows naturally out of the situation in 
the process of developement described in St Mark’s Gospel. That is 
the first test of all theories of partition of sources, whether in this or 
any other document. 

Ma6nrai are first mentioned in ii 15, when we are told that they were 
now ‘many’ and were beginning to collect round him and ‘follow’ 
him: before that we have only (1) the call of four disciples who came 
‘after him’ (é2icw, i 17, 20)—these form at once a group of four (i 29) : 
it may be only these four, it may already be others, who are included 
in the ‘Simon and his companions’ of i 36—and (2) the call of a fifth 
personally named disciple,’ with the summons ‘Follow me’, in ii 14. 
Then we hear (in the next verse) of the ‘many disciples’ who were 
‘following’ Jesus. From this point onwards begins the regular usage 
of the word, perhaps ‘thy disciples’? ii 18, at any rate ‘ his disciples’ in 
ii 23, iii 7, 9. 

Obviously the term ‘the Twelve’ cannot be used till the formal 
separation of an inner group among the disciples, iii 13 ff, and obviously 
at that point the use of some such phrase was imperative to express what 
was happening, and all three Synoptists agree so far. Luke (vi 13-17), 
unlike Matthew, keeps close to the order of Mark, but inverts the call 
of the twelve apostles and the notice of the wide districts from which 
hearers were now being attracted. In Mark it may be supposed that 
it was just the extension of the work which caused our Lord to create 
the first rudiments of organization in selecting the Twelve to be his 


1 Levi, son of Alpheus, who is not identified either by Mark, or by Luke who 
follows Mark (Luke v 27-29), with Matthew. On the other hand we should 
naturally suppose that one whose call is thus given in detail was in fact one of the 
Twelve, as his brother ‘ James son of Alpheus’ (Mark iii 18) certainly was. The 
Western text solves the difficulty by reading ‘ James (not Levi] son of Alpheus’ in 
Mark ii 14; but St Luke’s support of ‘ Levi’ seems to disprove this otherwise at- 
tractive solution. We may perhaps either suppose that A¢eBBaioy of the Western 
text is right in the list of the Apostles iii 18—@addaiov would then have come in 
from Matt. x 3—and that A¢88aios is a variant form of Aeveivy (Origen has 6 AcBijs 
TeAd@vns) ; or alternatively that we should read in iii 18 "Ia«wBor [ai Aeveiv] rov 
‘AAgaiov. If the mention of Levi had accidently dropped out from a very early 
copy, we could understand both the presence of the variants @addaios and AeSBaivs 
in Mark and Matthew and the appearance in Luke of a new name ‘Iovdas “IaxwBov. 
The number of the Twelve had somehow to be filled up. [I think I owe this 
suggestion to the Rev. A. E. J. Rawlinson]. 

2 Probably B is right in omitting pa@nrai, and reading oi 82 coi ob vnoreviovow: for 
(1) Luke has not got the word, which a little suggests that he did not find it in 
Mark, (2) the MSS which give it differ among themselves as to the place where 
they put it. I think it has come in from Matt. ix 14; and, if so, the reason of 
Mark’s phrase may be that Jews hardly recognized the new Teacher’s followers 
yet as organized ‘disciples’ in the same sense as those of the Baptist and of the 
Pharisees—it is something like ‘ Your people’. 
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companions and his delegates. Of the actual call Luke’s account is 
limpid in its clearness, ‘ He called his disciples, and chose out of them 
twelve, whom he named “apostles”, Simon, whom he named Peter, 
and...’ Doubtless Luke understands himself to be giving the sum 
of Mark’s rather involved account, ‘ He called whom he would and they 
came to him and he appointed twelve to be’ his companions and 
apostolic delegates ; ‘and he appointed the Twelve and gave Simon the 
name Peter, and James ...’: and it is just this involved character of 
Mark’s account which prompts Meyer to see in it, quite unnecessarily 
as I think, a conflation of two separate strata of tradition. 

In the first place, then, when Mark says ‘ he called whom he would 
and they came to him and he appointed twelve’, I do not think he 
means to describe two acts, as Luke thought, but one. ‘ He summoned 
whom he would’ is in fact the selection of the Twelve: and so Matthew 
appears to understand him when writing ‘He summoned his twelve 
disciples’ Matt. x 1—odd as is the phrase rots dudexa pabyrds airoi, 
when we have so far heard nothing about the disciples being twelve. 
Mark’s xai éxroinoey dHdexa is a characteristic piece of redundancy, due 
to his desire to emphasize the formal nature of the act, and should not 
be separated from the preceding verse by more than a comma. 

So far any difficulty has been removed by exegesis and punctuation : 
for the next problems textual evidence must be called in to assist. 
Modern critics seem fairly unanimous in following Tischendorf, as 
against Westcott and Hort, and ejecting the words ois xai droarddovs 
évopacey from verse 14 as a plain contamination from Luke vi 13. 
Decision is not quite so simple as to the opening words of verse 16, 
kal éroinoev Tovs SHdexa: but the omitting and inserting groups are so 
nearly the same as in the last case that, if there is anything in the 
principle xosci/ur a sociis, this phrase is naturally treated as a companion 
interpolation and should also disappear.’ The names in the accusative, 
verses 17-19, will then depend directly on éroinoe of verse 14, an 
awkwardness which Matthew removes by commencing a new sentence, 
“Now the names of the Twelve Apostles were these’. Meyer’s 
mountain has by now crumbled down to the rather ungrammatical 
parenthesis ‘and he gave Simon the name Peter’. * 


1 ods wat dwooréAovs dvépacey absent from AC?DLW all Latins syr-sin and 
Armenian: found in N BC* (ut vid) A@ Ferrar group 28 sah. «ai éwoinoer tous 
5w5exa, absent from A C? D L W @ fam.1 fam. 13 all Latins syr-sin sah and Armenian: 
found in 8 BC*4 565 7oo. The latter insertion may have been a marginal gloss 
to xal énoinaey dw5exa of verse 14: the glossator wanted to substitute ‘the Twelve’ 
for ‘twelve’, and fearing that a mere rovs would not make his meaning clear, wrote 
the phrase in full. 

2 If with the Ferrar group and sah we could for éwoincev rods Swexa read mpHrov 
Sipwva, the last difficulty would go. But the evidence is far too slight, I am afraid. 
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Our Lord had thus formed an inner circle, for intimate com- 
panionship and for missionary work, out of the whole number of 
his disciples. That is exactly the situation reflected in the two next 
mentions of the Twelve. In iv ro ‘those who were round him with 
the Twelve’ oi wepi airiv civ tots dudexa, ask of him the meaning of the 
parables. In vi 7 he summons the Twelve, and sends them out in 
pairs on a missionary tour, tpooxadcira tovs dudexa Kai ypato aitows 
drootéAAew dvo dvo: in vi 30 the ‘apostles’ or ‘ missionaries’ return 
and report to him the results, and he retires with them privately to the 
wilder country across the lake. 

That is to say, he is from now onwards more and more concentrating 
himself on the training of a select few, more and more withdrawing 
himself from his public ministry in Galilee. It was not done at any 
definite moment. There is a transition period, during which he re- 
appears from time to time in Capernaum and its neighbourhood. ‘His 
disciples’ is a general term describing those who were associated with 
him at any particular moment. It becomes therefore a synonym for 
the Twelve, just in proportion as he journeys about more and more 
exclusively with them. Only the Twelve were with him in the desert 
place to which he retired for privacy, so that of pa@yrai airod in the 
episode of the feeding of the multitudes who had followed him there 
(vi 35-41) are naturally the Twelve. On the other hand when he 
returned to the west of the lake and the neighbourhood of Capernaum, 
‘his disciples’ (vii 2) may reassume the larger meaning, though it 
should be noted that ‘his disciples’ who enter the house with him 
(vii 17) cannot have been an indefinitely large company. 

From vii 24 to vii 37 there is no mention either of the Twelve or of 
the disciples : Jesus was, it would seem, alone. The succeeding verses, 
viii 1-10 are probably a variant tradition of vi 35-45. In the 
continuous narrative ‘his disciples’ first therefore reappear at viii 27 
on the road to Caesarea Philippi, on the occasion of the great confession 
of faith which forms the climax of the earlier part of the Ministry. If 
I read the Gospel rightly, the ‘disciples’ are from this point onwards 
practically identical with the Twelve, and I do not think that the 
Evangelist or his authority intended to make distinction between them. 
Perhaps the summoning of ‘the crowd with his disciples’, viii 34, may 
denote the older and larger body of followers. But the interval, if it 
was an interval, was a brief one, for less than a week (ix 2) separates 
the Confession from the Transfiguration, and the disciples of viii 27 are 
presumably also the disciples of ix 14. From Caesarea Philippi to 
Jerusalem the record is one of almost continuous movement. Once 
indeed Jesus revisited the scene.of his earlier preaching, but it was, 
if one may use the phrase, incognito: ‘they passed along through 
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Galilee, and he would not that any should know,’ for the subject-matter 
of his teaching was appropriate to a narrower circle only, ix 30, 31. 
Three times the Evangelist reiterates the prophecy of the Passion, 
viii 31, ix 31, x 33. On the first occasion the recipients were apparently 
the group of disciples who accompanied Jesus on the way to Caesarea 
Philippi, since when Peter was shocked by what was told him and burst 
into vehement protest, Jesus ‘turned round and saw his disciples’, 
viii 32, 33. On the second occasion the teaching was again addressed 
to ‘his disciples’, ix 31 ; on the third to the Twelve, x 32-34. There 
is an increasing definiteness of detail in the prophecy, but there seems 
to be no suggestion that those to whom it is addressed are other than 
before. 

No other interpretation of the later chapters of the Gospel, viii 27 
onwards (with the possible exception of viii 34), is so simple and so 
satisfactory as that which treats the phrases ‘the disciples’ and ‘the 
Twelve’, of pabyrai airod and of dHdexa, as practically synonyms. 

‘He was teaching his disciples... and they came to Capernaum, 
and after going indoors he asked them what they had been talking 
about ...and he called the Twelve ... and set a child in the middle 
of them,’ ix 31-35. Is it reasonable to think that one set of persons 
had been discussing who was greatest, and that the moral was pointed 
to a different set ? 

The next two examples of the use of ‘the disciples’ tell us just 
the same tale. ‘And when he was in the house the disciples again put 
questions to him about’ the teaching he had been giving on divorce, 
x 10. Again we remind ourselves that those ‘in the house’ must have 
been a limited number, as in vii 17 and ix 33. And when ‘the disciples’ 
rebuked the forwardness of the mothers who brought children for his 
blessing, our Lord expressed his indignation in similar words and with 
the same action, évayxadwdpevos, as he had employed on the last 
occasion of the mention of the Twelve, x 13-16, cf ix 36, 37.’ 

After the episode of the rich young man, ‘ Jesus looked round on his 
disciples’ with the saying ‘How hard it will be for those with possessions 
to enter into the Kingdom of God’, x 23. But immediately after, x 24, 
the disciples are addressed as réxva—here only in the Gospels, save for 


1 If these two episodes stood alone, there would no doubt be something to: be 
said for Meyer’s hypothesis : the ‘ Twelve’ source and the ‘disciples’ source had 
each, it might be suggested with some reason, an episode which emphasized by an 
appropriate action the necessity of the childlike spirit, the two stories being really 
variant accounts of the same thing. But they do not stand alone. We have in fact 
abundant evidence for the repetition by Jesus of the same teaching on different 
occasions, and also for the indifferent use by Mark, in the later chapters of his 
Gospel (ix 31, 35; xi 11, 143 xiv 12,17), of the two phrases ‘his disciples’ and 
‘the Twelve’ in reference to the same occasions. 
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Jo. xiii 33, texvia, ert pexpov pe? ipov civi—a term indicative of affection 
and intimacy such as could not be applied outside a very narrow circle. 
Those to whom he spoke had given up home and everything to follow 
him (x 28). That need not mean the Twelve only: but it must 
mean a very few. 

‘And they were on the road going up to Jerusalem: and Jesus went 
on ahead . . . and they followed him in fear. And he took the Twelve 
again into his company’, and repeated to them the prophecy of the 
Passion, connecting it now definitely with the very journey on which 
they had set out, x 32-34. It is an unnatural exegesis to distinguish 
between those from whom Jesus for the moment separated himself, and 
those whom he took ‘ again’ into his company. 

Precisely the same conclusion is suggested by the request of the 
brothers James and John, x 35 ff. It created grave indignation—among 
whom ? among ‘the disciples’? No, but among the remaining members 
of the Twelve, oi déxa, x 41. There may have been some few others 
with him: but it is the Twelve who fill the foreground throughout the 
journey. 

Once more ‘his disciples’ leave Jericho with Jesus and the crowd, 
x 46: ‘they draw near Jerusalem’, and at the Mount of Olives he 
sends on ‘ two of his disciples’ to prepare for the triumphal entry, xi 1 : 
he entered the city, went into the Temple, swept his glance round over 
everything, but it was late and he did no more that night, but went out 
to Bethany—with the Twelve, pera trav dudexa, xi 11. Next day on his 
return hé pronounced the doom of the barren fig-tree ‘ and his disciples 
heard it’ xi 14. Were the Twelve, then, who went out with him to 
Bethany in the evening, different from the ‘ disciples’ who came back 
with him in the morning ? 

From xi 27 to xii 34 the narrative is occupied by the public debates, 
if we may so put it, with the authorities at large, with the different 
parties separately, and with an individual. scribe. The crisis is 
approaching : the breach is complete : for the last time Jesus teaches the 
crowd, and forces the situation by direct denunciation of the religious 
leaders of the people. If they give largely to the treasury, their income 
is extracted from helpless widows: and one such widow, he tells ‘his 
disciples ’, had given more than any of them, xii 35-44. 

As he left the Temple, ‘ one of his disciples’ called his attention to 
its magnificence : he answered with a prophecy of its destruction. They 
ascended the Mount of Olives: and the four leading apostles—the only 
apostles, unless Levi was one, who are mentioned by name (apart from 
Judas Iscariot) in the Gospel—asked him to explain himself further. 
It was apparently in answer to their request, and to them only, that he 
imparted his teaching about the End, xiii 5-37. 
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So far then in these chapters there seems no valid reason for 
distinguishing between ‘the disciples’ and ‘the Twelve’: and now 
we come immediately ' to a very clear case for identification in xiv 12 
-17, where ‘his disciples say to him Where do you want us to go 
and prepare for your passover ? and he sends two of his disciples [ Peter 
and John, according to Luke xxii 8]... and the disciples went out 
and ... found just what he told them and prepared the passover: and 
in the evening he came with the Twelve’. Once more we ask, were 
the disciples who spoke about the passover in the morning a separate 
set from the Twelve who kept it with Jesus in the evening ? 

After this the phrase of dédexa is not used again, save as a definition of 
Judas Iscariot, xiv 10,? 20, 43: nor oi paSyrai, save in the Garden 
of Gethsemane, xiv 32, where it must mean those who were at the 
Last Supper, and in the angelic message, xvi 7, where it is in close 
connexion with Peter, eizare trois paOyrais airod Kai ro Ilérpw. ‘ His 
disciples’ are a group of which Peter is head. It is impossible not 
to be reminded of the apostolic Creed-form in 1 Cor. xv 3-5 rapéAaBor ... 
bre OhOn Kyoa, etra trois dudexa. 

The argument here developed does not imply an absolute identification 
of the phrases ‘ the disciples ’ ‘the Twelve’ in the latter part of St Mark’s 
Gospel. There may have been a few in the band that accompanied 
Jesus on his last journey who were on the fringe of the Twelve but not 
actually belonging to it. What is asserted is that for practical purposes 
the phrases come to the same thing, and that the Evangelist neither 
meant a sharp distinction himself between the two nor composed his 
narrative out of two sources each of which used one, and one only, 
of them. The discrimination of sources in the case of secondary 
documents like Matthew and Luke is of course one of the principal 
tasks of the critic. That every document is constructed on the basis of 
different literary sources is an assumption and an unjustifiable one. 
That Mark in particular used a ‘ disciple’ source and a ‘ Twelve’ source 
is in my judgement pure fantasy—or rather it could only be due to 
fantasy if it were not in fact due rather to Zendenz. 

Meyer has made up his mind that Jesus cannot have foreseen the 
continuity of the movement which he called into being so far as to 
have equipped it with the rudiments of authority, and in that sense of 
organization, in the persons of the Twelve. That conclusion can only 
be established by a ruthless undermining of the evidence of St Mark’s 


1 The reading of D and some Latins (not k) in xiv 4 of 5 paOnrai airov is 
a mere assimilation to Matt. xxvi 8. 

2 xiv 10 6 els trav dw5exa NBC*L. The reading is too strange to be an invention. 
I take it to mean ‘ the Judas who was one of the Twelve’ as opposed to the Judas 
who was, according to St Mark’s list, not of the Twelve. 
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Gospel as it stands: and Meyer does not shrink from this. I have 
tried to shew on the other hand, firstly, that this Gospel represents 
a natural developement in the Ministry of Jesus by which he gradually 
restricted his teaching, as it became more advanced and faced more 
and more clearly the apparent failure of the movement, to a limited 
number of his followers ; and secondly, that the ‘disciples’ who receive 
this later teaching being in effect the ‘ Twelve’, the Evangelist uses one 
or other phrase indifferently to describe them, and that any analysis 
which attempts to separate the two uses as indicating two rival sources 
raises so many difficulties that it can only be called, even on literary 
grounds, a failure. 
C. H. TURNER. 


THE MEMORIA APOSTOLORUM ON THE 
VIA APPIA. 


THE excavations which have taken place in recent years beneath the 
Church of S. Sebastiano have awakened great interest on account of 
the light thrown by them on the cult of the Apostles Peter and Paul on 
the site now occupied by that church, which in its present form is 
a building of the sixteenth century. They have been officially described 
in the Notizie degli Scavi, series v, vol. xx (1923), by G. Mancini and 
O. Marucchi, and have been the subject of a large literature, to which 
the most important of recent contributions is the posthumous article of 
Mgr Duchesne in the Aétti della Pontificia Accademia romana di Archeo- 
logia, series iii, Memorie vol. i. Since the work of excavation has, at 
any rate for the time being, ceased, the time seems opportune for a pro- 
visional interpretation of the results obtained in the light of the traditions 
connected with the site. 

The existence of a liturgical cult of the Apostles in this region as 
early as the fourth century is established by a comparison of the 
Depositio martyrum, a document incorporated in the Calendar of Philo- 
calus (A. D. 354) and the fuller versions of the Martyrologium Hierony- 
mianum, which may be presumed to go back to the fifth-century 
original. Inthe Depositio we have the entry (under June 29) Petri in 
Catacumbas et Pauli Ostense, Tusco et Basso Consulibus; while the 
fullest form of the entry in the Martyrologium reads thus :—Romae Via 
Aurelia, natale Sanctorum Apostolorum Petri et Pauli, Petri in Vaticano, 
Pauli vero in via Ostensi, utrumque in Catacumbas, passi sub Nerone, 
Basso et Tusco consulibus. The consular date is A.D. 258, and its 
presence in the entry can only be explained by some connexion with 
the celebration iz Catacumbas, which took place in addition to those 
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held at the tombs of the Apostles on the Aurelian and Ostian roads. 
There is, in fact, a hymn (wrongly ascribed to St Ambrose) which 
belongs to the fifth century, and plainly speaks of a threefold com- 
memoration on June 29: 


Tantae per urbis ambitum 
Stipata tendunt agmina: 
Trinis celebratur uiis 

Festum Sanctorum martyrum, 


Other documents leave no doubt as to the region in which the memorial 
on the Appian Way is to be sought. The life of St Damasus in the 
Liber Pontificalis is preserved in a longer anda shorter recension. The 
latter, which is the earlier, exists in the form of two abridgements, the 
‘Felician’ (F) and the ‘Cononian’(C). The F-text has : fecit dasilicas 
IT, una ad via Ardiatina ubi requiescit, while in C we read hic dedicavit 
platomum in Catacumbas ubi corpora Petri et Pauli apostolorum iacuerunt, 
guam et versibus ornavit. In the fuller and later version we find: Aic 
fecit basilicas duas, una beato Laurentio iuxta theatrum et alia via 
Ardeatine, ubi requiescit ; et in Catacumbas, ubi iacuerunt corpora san- 
ctorum apostolorum Petri et Pauli, in quo loco platomam (v.\. platoniam) 
ipsam, ubi tacuerunt corpora sancta, uersibus exornavit. Whether or no 
we are to infer that St Damasus erected a third basilica ad Catacumbas 
—and Duchesne gives good reasons for thinking that this was not so— 
we can have no doubt that he set up there a A/a¢oma, i.e. an inscribed 
marble slab, on the spot where their bodies were believed to have lain, 
Fortunately we possess the text of this inscription, which was copied by 
the Monk of Einsiedeln in the Church of St Sebastian, and ran as 
follows :— 


Hic habitasse prius sanctos cognoscere debes, 
Nomina quisque Petri pariter Paulique requiris ; 
Discipulos Oriens misit, quod sponte fatemur. 
Sanguinis ob meritum Christumque per astra secuti 
Aetherios petiere sinus regnaque piorum ; 

Roma suos potius meruit defendere cives. 

Haec Damasus vestras referat, nova sidera, laudes.’ 


The meaning of Aaditasse in the first line has been disputed ; but there 
is no doubt that the word was used by St Damasus of the resting-place 
of saints, for in his epitaph on the martyr Gorgonius, formerly in 
S. Martino ai Monti and now lost, we read : — 


hic quicumque uenit, sanctorum limina quaerat, 
inveniet uicina in sede habitare beatos.’ 


A more important question arises with regard to the third and sixth 


1 Thm Damasi Epigrammata no. 26. 2 Ibid. no. 31. 
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lines, which, in the somewhat obscure language of St Damasus, mean 
‘The East sent forth the Disciples [i.e. Peter and Paul]; we freely 
admit it . . . but Rome earned the right to claim them (defendere = 
establish a title to land, &c.) as her citizens’. It is, however, impossible 
to dissociate the lines from the well-known legend that a band of 
Eastern Christians endeavoured to remove the bodies of the Apostles 
from Rome, but were frustrated in the act, partly through a convulsion 
of nature. The version given in the Passio sanctorum apostolorum 
Petri et Pauli runs as follows :-— 


$63. Statim apparuerunt uiri sancti quos unquam nemo viderat ante 
nec postea uidere potuerunt. Isti dicebant se propter ipsum de Hiero- 
solymis advenisse, et ipsi una cum Marcello illustri viro qui crediderat et 
relinquens Simonem Petrum secutus fuerat abstulerant corpus eius 
occulte et posuerunt sub terebinthum iuxta Naumachiam in locum qui 
appellatur Vaticanus. . . 


§ 66. Sanctorum autem apostolorum dum a Graecis [in the Greek 
version dvdpes tev tis “AvatoAjs pepav| corpora tollerentur ad Orientem 
ferenda extitit terrae motus invisus, et occurrit populus Romanus et 
comprehenderunt eos in loco qui dicitur Catacumba Via Appia miliario 
tertio et ibi custodita sunt Anno I et mensibus VII quousque fabrica- 
rentur loci in quibus fuerant posita corpora eorum. Et illic revocata 
sunt cum gloria hymnorum et posita Sancti Petri in Vaticano Nauma- 
chiae et Sancti Pauli in via Ostensi miliario secundo. 


The story is also told in a letter of St Gregory the Great (Zis?. iv 30) 
to the Empress Constantina in the following words :— 


De corporibus uero beatorum Apostolorum quid ego dicturus sum, 
dum constat quia eo tempore quo passi sunt ex Oriente fideles venerunt, 
qui eorum corpora sicut civium suorum repeterent ? Quae ducta usque 
ad secundum urbis miliarium in loco qui dicitur Catacumbas collocata 
sunt. Sed dum ea exinde levare omnis eorum multitudo conveniens 
niteretur, ita eos vis tonitrui et fulguris nimio metu terruit atque dispersit, 
ut talia denuo nullatenus attentare praesumerent. Tunc autem exeuntes 
Romani eorum corpora, qui haec ex Domini pietate meruerunt, leva- 
verunt, et in locis quibus nunc sunt condita posuerunt. 


It must surely be plain that this legend arose from a misunderstand- 
ing of the lines of St Damasus and that no account need be taken of it 
in considering the probable date, real or supposed, of the event com- 
memorated ad Catacumdbas on June 29. 

Towards the close of the fourth century a.p. the remains of 
St Quirinus, bishop of Siscia, were brought to Rome when Pannonia 
was overrun by the barbarians, and buried in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Apostolic memorial. The fuller version of the J/artyrologium 
Hieronymianum has the entry: Zz Sabaria civitate Pannoniae Quirini: 
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Romae in cimiterio Catacumbas Via appia miliario III‘; while the 
Passio S. Sebastiani, a document of the fifth century, relates the legend 
that St Sebastian appeared in a dream to Lucina and said: perduces ad 
catacumbas et sepelies in initio cryptae iuxta vestigia apostolorum. 

The basilica, which was destroyed when the present church was built, 
bore the name of ecclesia apostolorum as late as the Pontificate of 
Hadrian I (a. p. 772-795), as we see from the note in the Liber Pontt- 
ficalis: ecclesiam apostolorum foris porta Appia mil. III in loco qui 
appellatur Catacumbas, ubi corpus beati Sebastiani martyris cum aliis 
quiesctt, in ruinis praeventam nouiter restauravit.’ 

The pilgrim’s guide, known as the /éinerarium Salisburgense, which 
dates from the seventh century, gives the following direction :— 


postea pervenies Via Appia ad sanctum Sebastianum martyrem, 
culus corpus iacet in inferiore loco, et ibi sunt sepulcra apostolorum 
Petri et Pauli in quibus xL annorum requiescebant. Et in occidentali 
parte ecclesiae per gradus descendis ubi S. Cyrinus papa et martyr 
pausat. 


In the ninth century the relics of St Sebastian were translated to 
St Peter’s by Gregory IV (a.p. 827-844) and only restored to the 
church in the thirteenth century, while the remains of St Quirinus were 
removed to S. Maria in Trastevere by Innocent II (A.D. 1130-1143). 
In the Dark Ages, however, a new-comer was established in the Church 
in the person of St Fabianus,* whose altar, in the central aisle of the 
basilica, became the principal centre of devotion. From the descriptions 
written in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries it seems that this altar 
rested on two sarcophagi believed to contain relics of the saint, and that 
on either side were indicated the traditional sites of the temporary burial 
of the Apostles Peter and Paul, one of them being marked by a copy 
of the inscription of St Damasus. From the fourteenth century onwards, 
moreover, we have evidence of a new legend, according to which the 
bodies of the Apostles were hidden in a well ( pufeus) for 252 years: 
and the site of this ‘ well’ was shewn to pilgrims in a roughly semicir- 
cular crypt approached by a staircase from the apse of the basilica. 


1 The Passio St Quirini (Acta Sanctorum Bollandiana, Jan. 20, p. 383) states 
that the Pannonians buried St Quirinus in basilica apostolorum Petri et Pauli... 
aedificantes nomini eius dignam ecclesiam. 

2 Cf, the note in the life of Leo III (a. p. 795-816) fecit et super sepulcrum beats 
Sebastiani martyris via Appia ad Catacumbas vestes maiores Ill... et inibi super 
tumbas Apostolorum Petri et Pauli fecit vestes 1. 

8 St Fabianus (Pope a. p. 236-250) was buried in the papal crypt in the Catacomb 
of Callistus, where the inscription @ABIANOC - ETTI(cxoros) - M(aprup) may be 
seen. The date of his festival (Jan. 29) is the same as that of St Sebastian. The 
subject is dis¢ussed by Grossi-Gondi S. Fabiano papa e martire, Rome 1916. 
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To this crypt has been given in modern times the name P/atonia, 
derived from the variant for p/atoma found in MSS of the Liber Ponti- 
ficalis in the Life of St Damasus quoted above. 

It has been necessary to set out at some length the documentary 
history of the church in order to shew what were the problems presented 
to the excavators. The first attempt to determine the site of the 
Memoria Apostolorum was made when, in 1893, the so-called Platonia 
was excavated under the direction of Mgr de Waal. The results were 
remarkable. Beneath the altar, lighted by a /eneste//a, is a chamber 
about eight feet square with a barrel roof, the crown of which is nine 
feet high. It has the form of a disomus or double tomb lined with 
marble slabs, and the walls and roof are decorated with paintings, six 
apostles being represented on either side below the springing of the 
vault. Only one of the lunettes has a fresco, which represents the 
traditio legis according to the usual scheme, except that the recipient of 
the roll is beardless. The crypt is surrounded by a series of niches, 
originally twelve in number, with decorations in stucco of good style. 
What was of greater importance, however, was the discovery of the 
remains of an inscription in large lettering, later than the time of 
St Damasus, and probably of the early fifth century, in honour 
of St Quirinus’ The crypt, then, was decorated in his honour, and it 
is reasonable to suppose that he was buried there. If the tomb 
beneath the altar is really a disomus, the second space may have been 
occupied by the remains of one of St Quirinus’s companions in 
martyrdom : Duchesne has suggested the name of Policamus. It will 
be noted that the position of the crypt corresponds precisely with that 
assigned to the sepulchre of St Quirinus in the /#inerarium Salisburgense. 

Hitherto the results of excavation, so far as the site of the Apostolic 
memorial was concerned, were negative. The next step was obviously 
to explore the area covered by the basilica itself; and this was 
done, partly by the Pontifical Commission of Sacred Archaeology, 
represented at first by Dr Paul Styger and afterwards by Prof. Orazio 
Marucchi, and partly by the Italian Government, in 1915 and the 
succeeding years. 

It was found that beneath the marble pavement of the earlier basilica 
the whole available space was packed with tombs, of which about two 
hundred have been excavated. The earliest date from the fourth 
century, and a slab with the epitaph of a child named Panegyrius, 
dated a.D. 356 or 357, formed part of the pavement, which seems to 
shew (though the proof is not absolutely conclusive) that the basilica 
is earlier than that date and was, therefore, not built by St Damasus. 


1 The text will be found in Ihm Damasi Epigrammata no. 76a, where it is 
shewn that the composer imitated the style of St Damasus. 
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Evidently the privilege of burial within the church had been much 
sought after, and this is to be explained by the presence of the 
Apostolic memorial. The search for this was continued and the 
results were remarkable. In the first place it appeared that in the first 
century A.D. the site now occupied by the church consisted in a roughly 
semicircular depression bordered by a tufa cliff, along the edge of which 
ran a row Of columbaria opening on to a side road which diverged from 
the Via Appia. In one of these was found the inscription Caddistus 
Vespastani servus, which dates the co/umbaria to the last quarter of the 
first century. To the South of the columbaria were the remains of 
a private villa of about A.D. 120. At the foot of the cliff, and therefore 
in the hollow which evidently gave its name to the site (Catacumba = 
kata xvpfBas) a series of tombs were excavated in the rock. The most 
important of these are indicated in Mancini’s report by the letters X, Y, 
and Z. X, which dates from the beginning of the second century, was 
originally intended to be a columbarium for urn-burials, but apparently 
changed hands in the latter part of the century and was adapted 
for a burial-vault. The name of the last proprietor, M. Clodius 
Hermes, is inscribed over the entrance. Y seems to have passed 
through the same phases, but in its second period it was considerably 
enlarged, and in the third century it was the burial-place of a group of 
persons bearing the common designation of Junocentii. This is found 
in three inscriptions in the genitive plural, written in Greek characters 
INNOKENTIG@POM and in each case it is preceded by the name of an 
Emperor or Emperors in the dative, AWBOYC FOPAIANIC (= duobus 
Gordianis), TOPAIANW) (Gordiano), and TIOTTHNIW BAABEIN® (= Pu- 
penio* Balbino). It is hard to believe (with Mancini) that these are 
the names of the persons buried in the vault, or to subscribe to his 
explanation of the signum. He writes? ‘ Ben si addice, trattandosi di 
giovinetti, la denominazione Jnnocentiorium. Ritengo aver appartenuto 
i defunti ad un collegium, forse d’indole educativa, degli Jnnocentiores 
.0 Jnnocentit che aveva anche uno scopo funeraticio’. He also says 
(p. 69) ‘nel titolo stesso de Collegium Innocentiorum vi ha qualche cosa 
di indefinitamente cristiano’; and Marucchi (op. cit. p. 96) writes 
‘quelle iscrizioni definite nello stesso sepolcro Y, che ricordano un 
collegio di Jnnocentiores, possono con molta probabilita riferirsi ad una 
associazione cristiana’. As a matter of fact, the signum Jnnocentius is 
found in an inscription from Mediolanum (Dessau 6730) which begins 
Innocenti cum Encratio vivas, Innocentius and Encratius being the 


1 Pupienus is the form usually found, but Pupienius is written in inscriptions 
(e.g. Dessau 496), and the form Pusenius occurs not only in the ‘Chronographer 
of 354’ but on coins (see Pauly-Wissowa, iv 92). 

2 Not. Scav., 1023, p- 69. 
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signa of one Statorius Marsianus and his wife. It was usual for such 
groups to possess common burial-places, and we have an instance 
in the immediate neighbourhood of S. Sebastiano, where the Uranii 
had such a vault in the Catacomb. There is, however, better evidence 
for the religion of the persons buried in tomb Y than the name Jzno- 
centii, and it is afforded by the Christian grafito \TX@YC, where the T 
represents the Cross. Another inscription €NOA KEITA! TTAPOENOC 
has also been thought to be Christian, but this is less certain. In any 
case, the burial-vault was not used exclusively by Christians, since the 
funeral tablet of a certain Zipisius Aug(usti) (servus) has a pagan 
formula. The third tomb (Z) contains no inscriptions. Its roof has 
a beautiful stucco decoration of the second century. There were, how- 
ever, other tombs cut in the face of the cliff, the exploration of which 
is rendered difficult by the foundation-wall of the basilica which cuts 
through them ; some of the inscriptions, however, shew them to be the 
burial-places of Christians—the names Theonoe and Irene and the 
epithets pirAdbcos, piroxypa, OeopiAcotraryn, may be mentioned. We see, 
then, that at any rate in the second quarter of the third century, 
Christians were being buried ‘in the hollow’. 

Some time afterwards (but still in the third century) the aspect of 
this region was completely changed. The depression was filled up 
with earth, the adjacent villa was pulled down, and on the levelled 
space in the rear of the co/umbaria were built an open court or atrium 
with a colonnade, and adjoining it a chamber of irregular shape partly 
roofed over, with a seat running round three of its sides and a fountain. 
The walls were decorated in fresco with a garden-scene, and upon them 
were scratched a number of inscriptions (some two hundred or more 
have been deciphered), both Latin and Greek, containing invocations 
of the Apostles and allusions to the rite of refrigerium. The invoca- 
tions are of the usual type—Faule ed Petre petite pro Victore is a good 
example, which illustrates the fact that the name of Peter is by no 
means given general precedence over that of Paul. The grafiti which 
refer to refrigeria take such forms as Petro et Paulo Tomius refrigerium 
fect or At Paulo et Pet\ro| refrigeravi. The rite to which they allude 
has been discussed by Grossi-Gondi in Rim. Quartalschrift xxix (1915), 
pp. 221 sqq. He shews that this ‘partaking of refreshment’ took 
place as an act of charity especially at the tombs of martyrs with the 
object of securing their intercessions,'’ and that it led to grave abuses. 

1 An inscription from Thugga (Annee Epigraphique, 1908, no. 17) affords a good 


illustration, though the word refrigerium does not occur in it. It runs as follows : 
Sancti et beatissimi martyres petimus in mente habeatis ut di tur vobis |}|/| symposium 





Mammari Granius Elpidoforum ||||] qué haec cib. 11 ad cpm suis sumptibus et suis 
operibus perfecerunt. The letters cpm have been explained either as convivia pro 
martyribus or as corpora martyrum. 
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St Augustine (Zf. 22) speaks of in coemeteriis ebrietates et luxuriosa 
convivia, and asks (Contr. Faust. 20), gui autem se in memoriis 
martyrum inebriant, guomodo a nobis approbari possunt?* This was 
a case in which the Christian church permitted the faithful to continue 
the observance of practices firmly rooted in the pagan society of the 
time. Thus in an inscription of Palestrina (Dessau 8090) tells us of 
a memoria or funeral chapel built by one Aurelius Vitalis, a member of 
the group known as Syncratii, and ends with the words :—et hoc peto 
aego Syncratius a bobis uniuersis sodalibus ut sene bile refrigeretis. 
Syncratiorum. Various names are given in inscriptions to the chambers 
annexed to burial-places where these vefrigeria took place, but the 
commonest is that which appears in various forms such as (¢riclia 
(Dessau 7926 (from Portus), 8063¢ (fromthe Via Appia)), ¢richlia 
(Dessau 8118 (from Cherchell)), and /ric/a in the earliest example 
(Dessau 1732), in which a freedman of Claudius states that he dedi- 
cated to the memory of the Empress of Livia (in the co/umbarium of 
her slaves and freedmen) ¢riclam cum columnis et mensis et macerta.* 
Dr. Styger, therefore, had good reason for assigning the name /viclia to 
the chamber of the grafitti. These appear to belong to the latter part 
of the third century or the beginning of the fourth, and as they are not 
exceptionally crowded or superposed, they probably were scratched 
within no very long period of time. It is clear that they imply the 
existence, in the immediate neighbourhood, of a memoria of the 
Apostles, and one would be inclined to go further and to posit the 
actual presence of the bodies during the period to which the grafitti 
belong. It is, therefore, natural to connect the memoria with the date 
of a.D. 258 which, as we saw, was that of the event celebrated on 
June 29. The translation of the bodies from their original resting- 
places would then be a measure of precaution taken in view of the 
repressive edicts of Valerian, which brought the Christian community 
face to face with the possibility that the veneration of the Apostolic 
tropaea, as they were called, would be prohibited. 

The important question remains, where was the actual site of the 
temporary resting-place of the Apostles’ bodies. Adjoining the ‘viciia 
on the N.E. is a chamber in which were found three sarcophagi, 
one of which had an inscription (probably of the eleventh century A. D.) 


1 Many other references will be found in Grossi-Gondi’s article. A poem of 
St Paulinus of Nola (xxvii de S. Felice) condemns the superstitions attaching to the 
practice ; see especially vv. 566 ff. 

2 Tnichilium is also found (Orelli-Henzen 7372), and in the Copa of the Appendix 
Vergiliana we have ¢richila applied to one of the arbours similar to those which 
may be seen in the osferie outside the gates of modern Rome (the parallel has been 
drawn by Lanciani), 
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describing it as the tomb of St Fabianus, which of course was a 
mediaeval fiction. There is no means of knowing when the three 
sarcophagi were placed in this chamber, and it has been suggested 
that this was the actual memoria, the site of which had been forgotten 
in the Dark Ages. Mancini, however, points out (pp. 45, 78) that 
there exist in proximity to it the remains of a stairway leading from 
the /ric/ia (and possibly contemporary with it) to a lower level, as well 
as those of a second flight of steps leading down from the floor of the 
basilica, which suggests that a species of confessio was erected on this 
spot. It is most desirable that further exploration should clear up 
this question finally, especially as the problem of the memoria has been 
complicated by the discovery of a staircase, probably at one time in 
communication with the a¢rium and friclia, which leads in a southerly 
direction to a subterranean gallery below the level of the tombs X, Y, 
and Z, and originally ended in a niche plastered with stucco, on which 
grafiti similar to those of the ¢iclia were scratched; they seem, 
however, to belong to a rather later date! Thus the monogram x 
accompanies the inscription Petre et Paule in mentem habete Primum et 
Primam iugalem) eius et Saturninam conjugem fili Primi et Victorinum 
patrem in semper in aeterno et ... It would seem as though access to 
this gallery remained open after the ¢ric/ia had ceased to be in use, and 
we may explain this by the supposition that when the bodies of the 
Apostles had been removed to the dasi/icae built for them after the Peace 
of the Church, the vefrigeria were discouraged, if not suppressed, with 
the result that they were, so to speak, driven underground. Marucchi, 
however, contends that the niche marks the actual site where the bodies 
of the Apostles were temporarily concealed. This hypothesis has been 
rejected—rightly, no doubt—by Duchesne. 

If the bodies of the Apostles remained in their temporary resting- 
place until the Peace of the Church, we might reasonably expect that 
some record of their retranslation would survive ; and although the 
Liber Pontificalis is silent—or rather, it speaks of a retranslation which 
took place in the papacy of Cornelius (A.D. 251-253) !—the martyro- 
logium Hieronymianum has the entry ‘ Romae translatio Pauli Apostoli’ 
under Jan. 25, the date afterwards celebrated as that of the Apostle’s 
conversion, which gave a new character to the festival. 

There seems, therefore, to be no valid objection to the interpretation 
of the documentary and archaeological evidence given above. The 
explanation of St Damasus’s poem by reference to a supposed residence 
of the Apostles in the house of a Christian ad Catacuméas has nothing 


1 The niche was afterwards (we do not know when) broken through, and the 
gallery tunnelled as far as a deep well, sunk from a spot not far from the ‘ Platonia’. 
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to commend it unless. it be the discovery in rg12 of the inscription 
Domvs Petri (probably of the fifth century at earliest) in an apsidal 
chamber near the ‘Platonia’: but it has been pointed out that this 
may be paralleled by the expression domus martyris Hippolyti in a sixth- 
century inscription from the crypt of St Hippolytus.: Both Dr 
La Piana (Harvard Theological Review, 1921, p. 53) and Mgr Barnes 
(Zhe Platonia, a lost Apostolic Sanctuary, 1924, p. 19) suggest that 
St Peter may have taken refuge in a private villa on the spot: but 
St Damasus’s lines clearly indicate the presence of doth Apostles, 
whether in life or death ; and friuvs would (as Duchesne remarks) be 
very inappropriately used of so brief a residence in life as compared 
with their existing place of permanent burial.* 

Mgr Barnes would explain the ‘ Platonia’ as the memoria beati Petri 
set up by St Anacletus, according to the notice of the Liber Pontifi- 
calis, ubi episcopi reconderentur, ubi tamen et ipse sepultus est: the 
words which follow, iwxta corpus beati Petri, are, it is true, absent in 
the earlier recensions of the notice, but we can hardly believe that they 
do not represent the tradition. On Mgr Barnes’s theory the beardless 
figure of the fresco in the lunette would of course be St Anacletus. 
There is, however, no trace of any tradition connecting St Anacletus 
with this site at the period to which the decoration of the ‘ Platonia’ 
belongs ; St Damasus would not, we may be sure, have failed to raise 
a suitable memorial to the Saint, of which we should certainly have 
heard. 

H. STUART JONES. 


BIBLE TRANSLATION—OFFICIAL AND 
UNOFFICIAL. 


A STUDY OF PSALM IV IN ENGLISH. 


AN Official translation of the Bible suffers from the conditions of its 
making. It is the work of many minds; it is (and must be) the result 
of a compromise or rather of many separate compromises, It must 
show the scars of a struggle between a ‘ Liberal’ and a ‘ Conservative ’ 
tendency in scholarship. It must sometimes evade points of difficulty 
which an unofficial translator would grasp ; sometimes again, it must be 
colourless, though the original appears singularly vivid to the solitary 
scholar. 

' Ihm Damasi Epigrammata no. 82. ; 

2 No connexion can be proved between the ‘ Platonia’ and the second-century 


villa mentioned above (p. 35), though there is little difference of level, and the 
structures there found might have been raised on the court-yard of such a house. 
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This fate which befell King James's version of 1611 also overtook the 
Revision of 1885. In some ways the so-called Revised Version 
suffered worse than its predecessor. The ‘ Authorized’ Version had 
a prescriptive right of 270 years on its side, and those who undertook 
to revise it worked in handcuffs. Familiar turns of the English might 
be misleading, but because they were familiar the revisers felt an 
unseen pressure which forbade them to do their duty in full, 

If such was the case with the Old Testament as a whole, it was 
particularly so with the Psalter. Ps. iv affords several examples of the 
faults of an official translation. On the one hand the rendering is 
cold, colourless, and indefinite ; on the other it has taken over some 
of the familiar mistakes of the Authorized Version (following the earlier 
Versions) and has given them a new lease of life. So it reads 


Psa. iv (Revised Version). 


For the Chief Musician ; on stringed instruments. 
A Psalm of David. 


1. Answer me when I call, O God of my righteousness ; 
Thou hast set me at large when J was in distress : 
Have mercy upon me, and hear my prayer. 
2. O ye sons of men, how long shall my glory be turned into dis- 


honour ? 
How Jong will ye love vanity, and seek after falsehood ? [Selah. 
3. But know that the Lorp hath set apart him that is godly for 
himself : 


The Lorp will hear when I call unto him. 
4. Stand in awe, and sin not: 

Commune with your own heart upon your bed, and be still. [Selah. 
5. Offer the sacrifices of righteousness, 

And put your trust in the Lorp. 
6. Many there be that say, Who will shew us any good ? 

Lorp, lift thou up the light of thy countenance upon us. 
7. Thou hast put gladness in my heart, 

More than ¢hey have when their corn and their wine are increased. 
8. In peace will I both lay me down and sleep : 

For thou, Lorp, alone makest me dwell in safety. 


The meaning of the Psalm in this official version is none too clear. 
The Psalmist says (ver. 1), ‘hear my prayer’, but what his prayer is 
and what it is about does not appear except in the generalized petition 
of ver. 6, ‘ Lor», lift thou up the light of thy countenance upon us’. 
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Yet it is natural to suppose from the urgent tone of the Psalmist that 
some special calamity has befallen or is threatening to befall his 
country. It can hardly be foreign invasion or oppression, for there is 
no mention of an enemy. There remain the two calamities of dearth 
and pestilence, and of these two the reference to ‘corn and wine’ in 
ver. 7 makes the former the more probable. Ver. 7 means that the 
Psalmist’s sense of JEHOVAH’s favour gives him more gladness than 
any abundant harvest ever gave him. Further it is possible that in 
ver. 5 also there is an allusion to scarcity. ‘ Offer the sacrifices that 
are due’, the Psalmist says, possibly because he saw that his fellow- 
countrymen fearing heavy losses among their flocks and herds were 
beginning to grudge the offerings that were due to JEHOVAH’s 
service. ‘Put your trust in JeEHovAH’, he adds, as if he meant to 
assure them that their God would not allow them to lose in His service 
in the long run. If in addition to their losses by the drought they 
were making offerings to ‘ new gods’, to the Baals of the soil of Canaan, 
the Psalmist’s warning in ver. 6 is seen to be still more appropriate. 

It is true that the Psalmist does not expressly mention drought in 
his prayer, but it should be noted that his prayer is interrupted. In 
fact something besides a prayer was required of him. In ver. 2 he 
turns to vehement expostulation. Why? Because in times of calamity, 
and perhaps specially in days of dearth, Israel was wont to turn to 
other gods than JEHOvAH to supply the special help that was needed. 
‘Were not the Baalim’, so Israel would ask, ‘the true gods and lords 
of the soil of Canaan? Were not the Baalim the givers of water?’ 
If in Jer. xiv 22 the prophet asks, ‘ Are there any among the vanities 
(false gods) of the Gentiles than can cause rain’, no doubt many of 
his hearers would have asserted that which Jeremiah wished to deny. 
In time of dearth many would shout, like the prophets on Mount 
Carmel, ‘O Baal, answer us’. 

So in Ps, iv the Psalmist, feeling himself, like Elijah, to be JEHovan’s 
only prophet and champion, remonstrates with the leaders of his people 
for dishonouring JEHOvAH by turning aside after other gods when faced 
by calamity. In ver. 3 he testifies to his hearers his own experience 
of the willingness of JeEHovaH to hear prayer: there is no reason (he 
would teach them) for turning to other gods, idols of the heathen, 
‘vanity’ and ‘falsehood’, as he calls them. So in ver. 4 he bids his 
countrymen ponder his words in the quiet hours of rest. From 
pondering go on (he says in ver. 5) to confession of JEHOVAH as your 
God : pay the sacrifices ye owe to Him and put your trust in these sad 
days in no other deity. In ver. 6 the Psalmist turns again to the com- 
munion with his God, which was interrupted at ver. 2. ‘ Many are 
saying’ (so he tells his Lord), ‘ Who (among the gods) we// shew us 
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good?’ but he himself turns at once in hope to prayer: ‘ JEHOVAH, 
lift thou up an ensign over us, even the light of thy countenance’. 

The Psalmist’s prayer is finished, and peace descends into his soul. 
JeHovan has granted him a gladness which is independent of the 
harvest of corn or wine (ver. 7). And so he falls asleep, calm in 
the conviction that JEHovAH who is the Only God will keep him in 
the days of dearth. 

B. Duhm (Psal/men, 2*¢ Aufl., 1922) has seen that a time of scarcity 
forms the background to this Psalm, but in other respects his view 
seems to be faulty. He supposes that the persons addressed in ver. 2- 
are malcontents, who charge the Psalmist who is head of the nation 
(High Priest ?) with responsibility for the dearth. It has come upon 
them (they believe) because of some sin which he has committed. 
So Duhm takes the Psalmist’s answer in ver. 4a to mean, ‘ Be angry, 
if you must be, but do not utter your complaints aloud, for that would 
be to sin against JeEHovAH whose favourite Iam’. This is a possible 
interpretation, but Duhm is not happy with the second half of the 
verse, Commune with your heart upon your bed and be still. Surely the 
words mean ‘ Meditate in the time of stillness, when ye rest upon your 
beds : consider JEHOvAH’s dealings with you in the past, and when ye 
have acknowledged His goodness in the past, then trust Him for the 
future’. The ded and the thoughts of the /earf must surely be 
original touches in the text, but in an unhappy hour Duhm thinks of 
metre and makes jettison of them. The stichos, he says, is over- 
burdened, so he rewrites it : 


Be angry, but do not do amiss: 
Be bitter (777), but keep silence. 


This emendation preserves what Dr Duhm believes to be the metre, 
but it impoverishes the sense. 

Looking back over the Psalm I should describe the contents in 
general as three pictures of Contrast: (1) Scarcity versus Corn and 
Wine ; (2) the Psalmist’s Trust in JeEHovan, his glorious God versus 
the Quest of others after Lies, i.e. false gods: (3) the ‘Good’ of 
corn and wine versus the ‘Good’ of JEHovAn’s gift of inward peace. 

If this be.truly the sense of the Psalm the official version has done 
very little towards making it plain. Familiar phrases, though they 
have little meaning, have been left standing through nearly four 
centuries through five successive English versions, namely, the Great 
Bible (1539), Genevan (1560), Bishops’ (1568), A. V. (1611), and R. V. 
(1885). 
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1. when I call, a colourless rendering. It might be left out without 
affecting the sense. To the English reader it means no more than 
when I cry. The Hebrew word, however, suggests a direct appeal to 
JeHOvAH by name: the sense is, when J invoke Thee. The Psalmist 
is a second Elijah who calls on JEHOvAH, while others in their distress 
are invoking Baal or looking round to find new gods. Indeed the 
colour of the Psalm comes from its defiant iteration of the name 
JeHovaH. If in ver. 1 the Psalmist withholds for a moment the 
Name of his God, it is only that he may dwell on it the more in ver. 3: 
‘ JEHOVAH hath set apart . . . JEHOvaH will hear ’—in ver. 5, ‘ put your 
trust in JEHOVAH—in ver. 6, ‘ JEHOVAH, lift thou up ’—and finally in 
ver. 8, ‘Thou, JEHOVAH, alone’. This short Psalm is in fact from one 
point of view just ‘an exaltation of the Name’. The Psalmist testifies 
to his people, lest they forsake their God and turn aside after ‘ False- 
hood ’, i. e. false gods. 

The various forms of the official translation fail here. The Prayer 
Book version gives ‘the Lord’ with only a capital ‘L’ to emphasize it. 
The Bishops’ Bible of 1568 prints ‘God’ simply in this Psalm and 
generally throughout the Psalter, as though there had never been 
a thought of other gods in Israel. King James’s version of 1611, 
ashamed yet unable to free itself from the xipsos of LXX and the 
Dominus of the Vulgate, returns to ‘the Lord’ of the Prayer Book Version 
(1539), but endeavours to make it impressive by printing it in capitals. 
The Revised Version of 1885 leaves the matter where it was left in 
161r. It held its hand even in Ps. xxxiii 12, where its rendering 
‘ Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lorp’ comes perilously near 
to nonsense for the English reader ; and this though the Prayer Book 
version had given ‘ Blessed are the people, whose God is the Lord 
JEHOVAH’. ; 

1. Thou hast set me at large, wrong tense (the present perfect). The 
Psalmist is thinking not of a present deliverance, but of one belonging 
definitely to the past. On the remembrance of a great past experience 
he appeals for present help. 


2. O ye sons of men, a quite unsuitable rendering of the (compara- 
tively) rare Hebrew phrase. On the analogy of Ps. Ixii g it might be 
rendered, ‘O ye men of high degree’. Cf. note on wx °32 infra. 


4. be still, an insufficient rendering. The meaning is, ‘Wait in silent 
patience for JEHOVAH your God to act’. 


6. Who wiil shew us any good? ‘The indefinite rendering ‘any’ is 
misleading. The questioners are seeking not ‘any good you please’, 
but a particular’ good, namely, a harvest which will save them from the 
fear of famine. The Psalmist proceeds in the next verse to say that 
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JEHOVAH has given him a greater ‘good’ even than this, namely, a gift 
of inward peace. 


Lord, lift Thou up &c. Rather, Lift Thou up Thy ensign over us, 
even the light of Thy countenance, O JeHovAu. The suitability of the 
metaphor is manifest. To the Israelite it would recall the Exodus 
when the Lorp went before the people in the pillar of the cloud and 
in particular guided them by its light to the further shore of the Red 
Sea. The ensign was no doubt a pole of shining metal and not 
a broad piece of coloured stuff. The Roman signum, writes E. H. 
Alton in the Companion to Latin Studies (§ 750) ‘was a silver-plated 
pole adorned chiefly with metal discs, sometimes also with crowns’. 
The ancient Assyrian armies (as the bas-reliefs suggest) carried similar 
signa. Such ensigns flashing in the sun might seem to the Psalmist 
emblems of the burning glory of JEHovAH’s countenance. 

8. in safety, an erroneous rendering. The meaning of the Hebrew 
is ‘in security’, i.e. in freedom from anxiety. The rendering ‘in 
safety’ has come down through five English revisions. 


SOME NOTES ON THE HEBREW TEXT. 


t (Heb. 2). *x1p3 ‘when I call’; rather, ‘when I invoke thy name’ ; 
Jerome, invocante me. Cf. Gen. iv 26 ; xii8 ; xiii 4 (8"p in each passage). 

‘239 is pointed as imperative: so E. V. (‘ Answer me’), but LXX 
(clojxoveév pov), Vg. (exaudivit me) read the perfect. 


pry nbs; cf. yer wbx, Ps. xviii 47 ; xxv 5; xxviig. The two titles 
approach one another in meaning from different directions. The God 
of ‘my righteousness’ is the God who (on appeal) does me ‘ right’ ; the 
God of ‘my salvation’ is he who saves me because salvation is my right. 
Of course this is a conception which belongs to O. T., not to N. T. 


2 (Heb. 3). ws °33 is not ‘sons of men’; cf. xlix 3 ; lxii 10, where 
wx “2 ‘men of high degree’ are contrasted with D1 ’3 ‘men of low 
degree’. ‘Sons of men’ (05% ’3) is a title of men which suggests 
weakness or inferiority, whereas wx ’3 ‘ Sirs’ is a mode of honourable 
address used by one who desires to be courteous in his remonstrance ; 
it corresponds closely in fact with the “Avdpes which St Paul used on 
two occasions (Acts xiv 15 ; xxvii 21) in addressing unbelievers whom 
he sought to turn to the living God. 


ps pamn modsd “nas no sy ‘ How Jong shall my glory be turned to 
shame (how long) will ye love vanity?’ ‘The construction is harsh, 
but it would be easier if we might assume that the particle and 
‘wherefore’ has fallen out of the text just after m0525. The Septuagint 
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apparently read : md 35 "33 7 WY ‘How long, O ye heavy of heart 
(slow of understanding) . .. wherefore .. .’, éws wore Bapuxdpdio, ivari. 
. .. But again the construction is harsh. 


313 wpan ‘ will ye seek after falsehood ?’ means ‘will ye seek after 
false gods’. wpa is used of seeking God in Ps. xxiv 6; xxvii 8; xl 17; 
and 315 of idols (false gods) in Ps. xl 5 ; Amos ii 4. 


4. mdpn is not ‘hath set apart’; cf. Ps. xvii 7, 10m aban ‘ Shew thy 
marvellous loving kindness’ (imperative), also the cognate root in xxxi 
22, > y1pn w*>pn ‘he hath shewed me his marvellous loving kindness’. So 
here 1b von, . . mdpn ‘he hath dealt wondrously with his favoured one’ : 
LXX avpdorwoer .. . Tov dovwv airov. a7 is not ‘be angry’, LXX 
dpyileoGe (cf. Ephes. iv 26), but ‘stand in awe’, i.e. of JeEHovaH of 
whose work the Psalmist has just spoken. The verb is used in Ps, 
xcix 1, ‘let the peoples tremble’; also Isa. lxiv 1 [2], ‘ that the nations 

“may tremble at thy presence’. 


wor ‘be still’, i.e. wait without complaining for God to act; ef. 
Ps. xxxvii 7, vb ov ‘rest in JeHovaH ’; lxii 6, ‘wait thou upon 
JEHOVAH ’. 


6 (Heb. 7). D2 is clearly connected with D3 ‘banner, ensign’ ; 
Num. xxi 8; Isa. xi ro. The D3 is an ensign (‘sign’) of a general or 
king round which troops rally. The punctators probably intended 7D3 
for 2 s.m. imper. with m+ added, so Rashi explains the word and trans- 
lates ‘ Lift up over us for an ensign the light of thy countenance’. 

The alternative view that D3 is an mis-spelling of XW, itself a mis- 
spelling of 8¥ imperative of xw3, though apparently accepted in. R. V. 
is improbable. As, however, the root is DD} we should expect D3 or 
MDD3 rather than the 702 of M.T. Finally, it should be noted that the 
reading with D is confirmed by LXX éonpewwn. 


8 (Heb. 9). ‘125 is inadequately rendered by ‘only ’(P.-B.V.). Fol- 
lowing as it does the Name JEHOVAH it serves as an epithet to it, ‘ Thou O 
JeHovaH, the Sole God (among many false gods), makest me dwell free 
from care’: cf. Deut. xxxii 12, ‘ JEHOVAH the Sole God, did lead him’. 
So also in Ps, li 4 (Heb. 6) *nxon T7125 75 ‘ Against thee, Who art Sole 
God, have I sinned’. The Psalmist here is conscious of having sinned 
against One who is no mere tribal god, but the Only One, the 
Supreme God of the Universe. So again when ‘m3 is used in reference 
to Israel, it is to be taken as an epithet: Num. xxiii 9, ‘ Behold a 
people which dwelleth as the Unique people, and is not reckoned 
among the nations’; Deut. xxxiii 28, apy’ py M3 ‘the fountain of 
Jacob is Unique’; cf. Mic. vii 14. The word 72 is used to designate 
JeHovaAH as Sole God, and Israel His people as a Unique people. 
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A non-official translation of Psalm iv. 


DROUGHT: THREATENED APOSTASY: A NEW ELIJAH. 


1. Zhe Psalmist Prophet intercedes. 
1. When I invoke Thy name, answer me, O God who upholdest my 
right ; 
Thou didst enlarge me once, when I was in distress ; 
Be gracious unto me now and hear my prayer. 


2-5. He remonstrates with the Waverers. 


2. Ye leaders of the people, how long shall my Glory be dishonoured, 
While ye love that which is vain, and seek after false gods ? 

3. But know that Jenova dealeth wondrously with His holy one ; 
JEHOVAH heareth when I invoke His name. 

4. Tremble at His presence, and go nt after false gods : 
Commune with your heart upon yaqur bed, and wait for Him. 

5. Offer the sacrifices that are His by right, 
And put your trust in JEHOVAH. 


6. He prays again. 
6. Many are saying, Who (of the gods) will shew us good? 
Lift Thou up Thy ensign over us, even the light of Thy countenance, 
O JEHOVAH. 
7, 8. Peace after Prayer. 


7. Thou hast given me gladness within 

Greater than they had when their corn and wine increased. 
8. Utterly at peace I lay me down to sleep, 

For Thou, O JeHovan, Thou Only One, 

Dost set me free from care. 


A word must be added on the vigorous rendering of this Psalm which 
Dr James Moffatt gives in his Old Testament, A New Translation 
(1924). His version, however, misses the key which ver. 7 offers, 
Ver. 7 tells us that there was a time when their corn (the corn of the 
men addressed in ver. 2) was plentiful. But the Psalmist looks back 
to that time as past. It follows that the present day is a day of dearth, 
present or threatened. The prayer of the Psalmist in ver. 1 is surely 
for rain, and for the harvest that will follow rain. 

But while the Psalmist is addressing his prayer for rain to JEHOVAH 
he perceives that some of the leaders of his people are addressing their 
petitions elsewhere. The approach of disaster has shaken their faith in 
JEHOVAH, at least as the giver of harvests. So the Psalmist breaks off 
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to remonstrate with them, like Elijah on Mount Carmel. But he does 
not denounce them as enemies, but appeals to them as friends, ‘ Sirs’ 
or ‘ Ye Leaders of the people’. I cannot think that Dr Moffatt is right 
in his translation of ver. 2, ‘Proud men, how long will ye be so mis- 
guided, loving to deal in libels, eager on vain intrigues ?’ 

This rendering means, I suppose, that the Psalmist has private 
enemies who bring false charges against him and hope to get him tried 
and condemned. But I do not find anything elsewhere in the Psalm 
to carry on this thought. If Dr Moffatt were right, should we not find 
later in the Psalm some such an appeal as that in Ps. xxvi 1, ‘ Be thou 
my judge, O JEHOovaH, for I have walked innocently’? And ‘ Proud 
men’ can hardly be a correct translation of wx ‘33, for there is no 
parallel phrase to suggest pride. In itself the expression is morally 
colourless. 

A third interpretation of the meaning of the Psalm has been offered 
with some confidence by a Norwegian scholar (who writes in German), 
Sigmund Mowinckel, in his Psa/menstudien (Kristiania, 1921), i 45, 48, 
156 a/. He holds that ‘vanity’ (p'9) and ‘falsehood’ (313) in ver. 2 
(also in many other passages of the Psalter) denote the work of the 
wizard. The Psalmist has enemies who are wizards. But when a spell 
is cast upon a man he becomes sick. ‘Suspecting that his sickness is 
due to the black art the sick man desires to be taken to a temple (e. g. 
to one of the shrines of Asclepius) and to sleep there, that he may 
have a vision of his god and receive a reassuring oracle promising 
recovery. This Mowinckel believes is the situation represented in this 
Psalm. The meaning of ver. 8 is (so Mowinckel suggests) : 


In Frieden werde ich mich jetet zur Inkubation niederlegen—Ich bin 
eines ‘ guten Zeichens’ gewiss. 


Of Mowinckel’s interpretation it is perhaps enough to say that it is 
not sufficiently supported by the language of the Psalm as a whole. 
In the first place there is nothing to suggest that the Psalmist is (or has 
been) sick. Nor again does ver. 5 look as though it belonged to an 
answer to wizard-enemies. Finally be it said that ver. 24 and ver. 8 
even when read together are expressed in terms too general to make it 
even probable that the Psalmist is replying to the special menace of the 
Black Art. 

The language of Ps. iv is, as we have seen, for the most part general’ 
in character. But the urgent tone of it suggests the possibility that it 
once contained some more definite indication of the nature of the 
distress to which the Psalmist alludes. A clause containing such an 


2 Less so in the Hebrew than in the official English, however. 
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indication may have been removed as of too special a character, when 
the Psalm was taken into the public collection of the Praises of Israel 
(ox5nn, Wado’). But however this may be, I submit that the clearest 
suggestion that the present text makes as to the occasion of the com- 
position of Ps. iv is that it was written in view of a drought which had 
succeeded in shaking the friends and acquaintances of the Psalmist in 
their faith in JEHOVAH. 
W. Emery BARNES. 


St LUKE IX 54-56 AND THE WESTERN 
‘DIATESSARON ’. 


THE story of James and John wishing fire from heaven to come down 
and consume the Samaritan village that would not receive our Lord is 
found in a longer and a shorter form. The text has been often dis- 
cussed in works on textual criticism ; my object in once more examin- 
ing some details of the evidence is connected with the text of the 
‘ Diatessaron’ as preserved in Codex Fuldensis and the Dutch Harmonies. 
For this purpose it is needful to get as clear an idea as possible of the 
true text of the Latin Vulgate, quite apart from the question of the 
original text of St Luke’s Gospel. The plan of this Note is (i) to give 
reasons why I think the Vulgate as issued by St Jerome had the shortest 
text, and (ii) to discuss in the light of this conclusion the affiliation of 
our authorities for the Western text of the ‘Diatessaron’. First, then, 
as to the text of the Vulgate. 


I. The Vulgate Text. 
The Jongest text, Greek and Latin, runs thus : 


54 ... James and John said: Lord, wilt thou that we bid fire to come 
down from heaven and consume them, 


even as Elias did. (a) 

55 And he turned and rebuked them 
and said: Ye know not what spirit ye are of ; (b) 
56 the Son of Man came not to destroy souls but to save. (c) 


And they went away to another village. 


A glance at Tischendorf or von Soden tells us that b and c go together: 
all texts that attest b also attest c, except Codex Bezae which alone 
omits c. As it is not in any way supported in this, it seems best to 
treat the Bezan reading as the result of some accident of transcription 
and to regard b + ¢ as a single variant, to be inserted or omitted. 
Several authorities, on the other hand, omit a while retaining b + c, or 
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vice versa. Among these isthe Vulgate: a is omitted but b + c retained 
both in ‘ Wordsworth and White’ and in the Clementine text. 


If we examine the Oxford apparatus it will be found that the MSS 
fall into three groups : 


(1) om.abandc: DP FGQY gat ‘ Mediol. 1. 61 inf.*’ 

(2) habent a b and c: @M O% cor.vat.* 

(3) Aabent b and c only: all other Vulgate MSS, including A. 

No. (2) is a curious group: @ is the leading MS of the Theodulfian 
edition, while M (Ambrosianus) is the oldest known MS of the Vulgate 
Gospels (sixth century) and one of the most correct. O is the Bodleian 
‘Gospels of S. Augustine’: Mr Lobel, Sub-librarian of the Bodleian, has 
kindly informed me that O% is ‘a hand of the roth or even rrth 
century’, which reads al’. sicut elias fecit. ’ addit”. It would be inter- 
esting to know how the glossator knew this! Cor.vat is the Vatican 
Correctorium of the thirteenth century, which often preserves interesting 
readings. That the agreement of @, M, and cor.vat¢* is not fortuitous 
appears from the fact that in ver. 58 the same authorities (with H and 
R) add hominum to animas, as also do the Old Latin aéfgandr. No 
doubt, therefore, the ultimate source of the text of © + M + cor.vat* 
in this passage is the Old Latin, and (I should say) the special cause of 
the addition was that the text seemed defective, i.e. that the Vulgate 
base of @ + M lacked b and c as well as a. It may be noted in pass- 
ing that the source whence ® + M derived the longer text was not the 
Gothic, as that version does not add ‘of men’ to ‘souls’ in ver. 56. 

Group (1) seems to me a very strong combination: it only lacks A to 
be decisive. D (Armagh) and Q (Kells) are Irish, and &P (Echternach) 
has an Irish element, but the Irish element of ® is mostly seen in 
orthography ; in fact ® might be not unfairly described as a copy of the 
Northumbrian text made by a scribe who was Irish in culture. Readers 
of Dom Chapman’s writings will remember that there is in ® an element 
derived from the codex of Eugipius, copied (it is said) from St Jerome’s 
autograph : in any case P contains many readings of special excellence. 
Of F (Fuldensis) nothing need be said at present, except that there is 
nothing Irish in its composition. G (Sangermanensis) is a Gallican 
text: it often agrees with the Irish family, but probably rather becquse 
the Irish Vulgate text seems to have come from Gaul, than by later con- 
tamination: on the other hand gat (S. Gatien) has some ‘Irish’ 
readings, so that its presence in this group may be only due to the 
DQ element. Y (Lindisfarne) is the twin-brother of cod. Amiatinus ; 
the two differ very rarely, and where they do so it is not always A that 
preserves the better reading. ‘ A/edio/. 1. 61 inf?* is the famous 


1 Read ‘ Ambrosianae Mediol. J. 61 sup.’ : see Streitberg p. xxvi; Berger p. 58. 
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palimpsest in the Ambrosiana at Milan, the lower writing of which 
contains fragments of St Matthew inGothic. The upper writing (eighth 
century) is a Gospel-book from Bobbio, so that it may have been 
written by an Irish monk, but its text appears to be as much influenced 
by the Old Latin directly as by the Irish Vulgate text, to judge from 
the readings excerpted by Berger (//istoire de a Vulgate, p. 58). 

Disregarding for the moment the evidence of F, it seems to me that 
the combination ® G Y, with M attesting an aberrant text, suggests 
that A has here adopted a widely-spread non-Northumbrian reading, 
and that the true Cassiodorian-Eugipian text omitted the doubtful 
clauses in vv. 55 and 56 as well as the doubtful clause in ver. 54. 

Again, from another line of argument altogether, it seems to me 
easier to understand the existence of group (1) which supports the 
shortest text on the view that it preserves the true Vulgate, than on any 
other view. It is not here a question of the probability or improbability 
of the shorter reading being‘ genuine’. Both the longer and the shorter 
readings existed before St Jerome’s day: if the shorter reading be found 
in any Vulgate MS it is there because of the real or imaginary authority 
for the shorter reading, not by an accident of transcription. The 
longest reading is found in the ‘ European’ Old-Latin (i.e. in abcfg r) ; 
it is highly edifying ; to omit it is a work of criticism. Who was more 
likely to cut it out, an unknown editor of the Dark Ages, or the 
scholarly St Jerome, who certainly did sometimes follow MSS which 
agree with B and Dr Hort? 

For these reasons I regard the shortest text as being the reading 
accepted by Jerome, and consequently I believe that the Northumbrian- 
Eugipian text was in this case more faithfully preserved by the Lindis- 
farne Gospels (Y) than by the Amiatinus (A). 


II. The text of the Latin Diatessaron. 


Let us turn now to the Latin ‘ Diatessaron’, preserved in Codex 
Fuldensis (F), and in the Dutch Harmonies L (Liége) and S (Stuttgart). 
F dates from 546, while L and S are of the early fourteenth century. 
All three present a text which has been almost entirely assimilated to 
the Vulgate, and they agree so much together that it is plausible to 
argue that F itself is the ultimate source of the late Dutch texts. If 
therefore these are to be regarded as serious helps towards the re- 
construction of the original Harmony the first thing is to prove their 
independence of Victor of Capua and his work (F). 

It will be well to begin by considering what kind of differences 
between F and LS are possible, on the assumption that the Dutch 
Harmonies are, after all, direct descendants of F. We might find 
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considerable changes in the harmonistic mosaic and even in the order 
of the incidents ; such changes might be introduced at any time on the 
plea that the new order was more in keeping with the evidence of the 
Gospels. In the case of a fresh translation, again, such as that from 
Latin into Dutch, a more paraphrastic style might be felt to be suitable 
and explanatory glosses or notes might be added here and there. On 
the other hand, if the actual text of the exemplar was discovered to be 
defective, changes might be made or words be added to make the text 
more correct. But when we consider that F was written in 546, only 
about half a century before the death of Gregory the Great, there is one 
new feature that we must not expect. There will be no fresh Old-Latin 
readings introduced. The textual changes will all be in the direction 
of the common mediaeval Vulgate, a text not indeed scientifically fixed, 
but nevertheless only variable between narrow limits. In concrete 
terms, where L and S differ textually from F we must always expect to 
find their reading to be that of the great majority of the MSS cited in 
‘Wordsworth and White’. Conversely, if we find L or S differing 
from F to agree with some of the ancient Old-Latin texts, and sup- 
ported by no Vulgate MSS or very few, then we must reject our initial 
hypothesis, and believe that the parent of the Dutch Harmonies was 
not a descendant of F at all, but was derived from a source in- 
dependent of the revised text of the Harmony made by Victor of 
Capua. 

It may be remarked here how difficult it often is to ascertain the 
Latin words which the Dutch texts really attest. Thus it is impossible 
to tell whether the Dutch See/sebuc corresponds to the Vulgate 
Beelzebub or the Old-Latin Beelzebul. Or again, as I pointed out in 
my former article on these Harmonies (/. 7. .S. xxv 124), we cannot 
safely infer that ‘I am the true Vineyard (wyngar/)’ in L 214 implies 
anything different from ego sum uitis wera, seeing that in L 206 we find 
van wyngards vrochte corresponding to de hoc genimine uitis (Matt. 
xxvi 29). In general the text of the Liége MS is more paraphrastic 
than that of the Stuttgart MS, or that at Cambridge, but the more 
I study these texts together the more it seems to me that the lively 
paraphrastic style of L does not go deeper than the Dutch rendering, 
and that the Latin from which L was translated kept close to the 
Gospel text, to a text as much, or nearly as much, assimilated to the 
Vulgate as that of F. 

Our story of the Samaritan village is given in F 137, L 185, S 182, 
and in the Arabic, at the same curious place, between John xi and xii, 
which is so odd that we may be certain that the original Harmony 
did really insert it there. The Arabic (the text of which has been 
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assimilated wholesale to the Peshitta) of course has all three doubtful 
clauses a, b, andc. So also has S, but F omits all three, while L has 
only b and c. The question is, which of these gives us the true text 
of the Old-Latin Harmony ? 

Here comes in the point of the foregoing discussion. If the omission 
of the three clauses be regarded as due in the West to some accident 
of the aberrant Irish text, and the Northumbrian-Eugipian text by 
which Victor of Capua corrected the ancient Harmony be supposed 
to have retained clauses b and c, then it is difficult to think of their 
absence in F as due to any other cause but faithful transmission. In 
other words, we should be almost compelled to assume that the true 
Old-Latin Harmony had the shortest text, agreeing with B and Dr Hort 
—and the presence of clause a in § 182 would be an insoluble puzzle. 
But if the true Northumbrian-Eugipian text really omitted all three 
clauses, and the presence of two of them in cod. Amiatinus is due to 
the scribe here deserting his exemplar to follow a widely-spread ad- 
dition derived from the Old-Latin, then it is likely that Victor’s text 
also omitted all three clauses and they would then have no place in F, 
whatever the unrevised Harmony found by Victor may have had. We 
may therefore here reject the evidence of F, as representing not the 
text of the pre-Victorian Harmony but that of the true Vulgate. 

As between L and §, there can here be little doubt. L 185 omits 
a but retains b and c, as does the current text of the Vulgate. S 182, 
on the other hand, has the clause adso Helyas dede. This was almost 
unknown in the Western world after the days of Charlemagne, and rare 
before that. Its appearance in a fourteenth-century Dutch text can 
only be due to faithful transmission, and I have no hesitation in 
accepting it as evidence that the Old-Latin Harmony, before Victor 
revised it, had all three extra clauses in the story of the Samaritan 
village. This is, of course, just what might have been expected, for all 
three clauses are found in the ‘European’ branch of the Old-Latin, 
with which the old Harmony certainly had the greatest affinity. 

What, however, is the chief moral of this long discussion of a single 
point is the demonstration that S, and therefore also L, contains an 
element independent of Codex Fuldensis which is not derived from 
what it could have picked up since the sixth century. There are, of 
course, other indications of this. Dr Plooij has brought forward 
several, but some of them did not seem to me compelling. Most of 
them indeed seemed capable of another explanation. But the evidence 
here brought forward from the text of Lk. ix 54-56 cannot, I think, be 
put aside. Any one who wishes to maintain that the late Dutch 
Harmonies are not connected by a real, if sometimes rather a tenuous, 
thread with the pre-Victorian ‘ Diatessaron’ will have to explain away 
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the decisive words a/so Helyas dede in the ‘Harmonia Evangeliorum 
Flamandice’ at Stuttgart. 

It may be added that the Cambridge fragment (Dd xii 25) is here 
extant and supports S (a/s Elyas dede). 


III. 


I have left out of account the Greek and Syriac evidence, because 
I cannot suppose that Greek or Syriac texts had any influence on Victor 
of Capua or Dutch mediaeval Harmonies. In Greek the outstanding 
feature is that many MSS retain a (‘as Elias did’) but omit b and c, 
i.e. exactly the opposite of the mass of Latin Vulgate MSS: this seems 
to me to shew that Greek texts had no influence here in the West. 

In Syriac the Arabic Diatessaron has all three clauses in agreement 
with the Peshitta ; syr. S, on the other hand, omits them all in agree- 
ment with NB, while syr. C has b+c but not a. Thus syr. C agrees 
with the mass of Vulgate codices, with the Liége Harmony, and with e. 
It seems easy at first sight to call in the Diatessaron to explain this 
isolated coincidence between syr. C and the Liége Harmony, but it 
will not explain the addition of a in the Stuttgart MS, or the text of ¢, 
or indeed that of the Clementine Vulgate. The Liége MS, in fact, is 
the only text which suggests that ‘Tatian’ accepted b and c but 
rejected a, and its evidence is discounted by the fact that it agrees 
textually with the mediaeval Vulgate. 

F. C. Burkitt. 


NOTE ON THE TEXT OF THE CANTICUM SOLIS. 


St. Francis of Assisi died on the fourth of October, 1226, so that 
this Number of the Journal of Theological Studies is contemporary with 
the Septicentenary celebrations at Assisi and elsewhere. It seems, 
therefore not inappropriate to offer a small tribute here to the memory 
of the Poverello in the form of a Note on the text of the well-known 
Canticle of Brother Sun, with the special object of evaluating the 
received text, which in this case is happily that of the most ancient MS, 
in the light of the newly discovered text from Perugia, and other 
evidence recently made available. 

Most persons, I suppose, read the Canticle from Sabatier’s edition of 
the Speculum Perfectionis, where the whole poem is quoted (§ 120). In 
this work M. Sabatier, recognizing that the MSS of the Speculum gave 
a very poor text, relegated their testimony to an Appendix and inserted 
in the text of his book the text of Assisi 338 (= A), the oldest and 
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best MS of the writings of S. Francis. Since the publication of 
Sabatier’s Specu/um in 1898 various other texts independent of that 
work have been unearthed, notably the MS from S. Isidoro in Rome 
from which Fr. Lemmens edited the Specu/um generally known by his 
name, and the ‘ Legenda Antigua’ from Perugia discovered by Fr. F. M. 
Delorme.’ The plan of this Note is to give a complete conspectus of 
the variants in the five lines where all our authorities are extant, in 
order to examine the grouping of the documents and especially to see 
what support they give to the ancient MS from Assisi. 

The main authorities for the text of the Canticum Solis are 

A = Assisi 338 (about 1250). 

I = S. Isidoro 1/73 (xiv?) = Lemmens’ Speculum ( fol. 6") and Sp. 
§ ro. 

P = Perugia 1046, §§ 79 and 6 (1311): see 4 FA xv 71 and 1o. 

L=cod. A. G. Little, o/im Phillipps, §§ 156 (+ 1400). 

N = S. Antonio, § 66 (xiv°): see 4 7H xii 69. 

Sp = Speculum Perfectionis (?1318): o Ognissanti, ¢ Cleopatra B 2, 
m Mazarine 1743. 

Bart = Bartholomew of Pisa (1385). 

Rice = Riccardi 1407 (1503). 

679 = Actus in Valle Reatina (1416). 

The Canticum has 33 lines, following the division of lines as printed 
by Sabatier. Of these A N Sp Bart Rice and 679 contain the whole, 
except that N omits ll. 10-12, apparently by carelessness. I has 
ll. 1-19, 27-31 ; P has ll. 23-31 ; L has ll. 27-31 only. It is therefore 
only for ll. 27-31 that all our nine authorities are extant. 

It is unnecessary to quote the Canticle at length, but for the con- 
venience of readers, especially with regard to the variant da for per, 
discussed at the end of this Note, I give the opening words and the 
last couplet, following cod. A. 

Altissimu onnipotente bon Signore 

tue so le laude la gloria e lhonore et onne benedictione. 
Ad te solo Altissimo se konfano 

et nullu homo ene dignu te mentovare. 

5  Laudato sie, Misignore, cum tucte le tue creature 

Spetialmente messor lo frate Sole 

lo qual e iorno et allumini noi per loi 

et ellu e bellu e radiante cum grande splendore 

de te, Altissimo, porta significatione. 


- 


1 See Archivum Franciscanam Historicum vol. xv pp. 23-70, 273-332 (1922). 
La Legenda Antiqua S. Francisci, texte . . . de Pérouse, par le P. Ferdinand- 
M. Delorme, Paris, 1926, only gives the text of the latter part of P, so I here keep 
to the numeration in 4 F H xv. 
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10 ~— Laudato si, Misignore, per sora luna e le stelle 

in celu lai formate clarite et pretiose et belle. 

32 Laudate et benedicete Misignore et rengratiate 

et serviateli cum grande humilitate. 

The verses omitted are all of the same general structure as ll. 10-11: 
‘Be praised, my Lord, fer Brother Wind’, or ‘Sister Water’, &c. 
Line 7 is given here exactly as in A, except that I have printed gua/ 
and ¢ as two words, as explained below. The general sense of the 
stanza will then be (ll. 5-9): ‘Be praised, my Lord, with all Thy 
creatures, specially our noble Brother Sun, who indeed is Day, and 
Thou dost illuminate us by him, and he is radiant and a type of 
Thee’. 

In ll. 27-31, where all our authorities are extant, the variations are 
here given in full :— 

27 Laudato si, Misignore, per sora nostra morte corporale 

laudatu Sp.c, lauda Sp.m si] A L 679, sia IN Bart Rice, sie P, 
sii Sp.oc m misignore] A I, mio segnore P N, mio signore L Sp.m 
Bart, meg segnore Sp.o¢, mio signiore Ric, monsignore 679 per} 
omnes, da 679 sora nostra] A P N Sp.c 679, nostra sorore I, sorore 
nostra L, soror nostra Sp.o m, suor nostra Bart, suora nostra Rice. 

28 da la quale nullu homo vivente po skappare. 

da la quale] AI Sp.cm Bart, dalla quale P N Rice 679, de la cale L, 
de la quale Sp.o nullu homo] A Sp.cm, nullo homo I N Sp.o 
Bart, nullomo P, nul homo L, niuno huomo icc, niuno homo 679 
vivente| morto 679, om. Ricc po| AIP LSp.ocm 679, puo N 
Bart Rice skappare A, scapare I, scampare PLN Spocm Bart, 
ne campare icc, scampar et 679. 

29 guai acquelli ke morrano ne le peccata mortal, 

guai] APN Sp.c Bart 679 (guay Sp.o Ric), vay I, gay L, gaiai Sp.m 
acquelli A, a quegli I icc, ad quilli P, a quello L, a quelli N (Bar#), 
a quilli Sp.ocm, ad quelli 679 ke] AI P Sp.cm, che LN Bart 
679, qui Sp.o, li quali Rice morrano A, morono I, morano N Ric ; 
morira P, morro L, moro 679, more Sp.o Bart; om. mor. .. . ke (2°) 
Sp.c m ne APL, nel I, in N Sp.o Bart Rice 679 le peccata 
mortali A, li peccati mortali IP: peccato mortale LN Sp.o Bart Rice 
679 (pechato L). 

30 Beati quelli ke trovaro ne le tue sanctissime voluntati 

biati P, beato L; fr. e N quelli] A N (Bart) 679, quegli I Ric, 
quilli P Sp.o; quello L ke] AIP, che LN Bart Ricc 679, q Sp.o 
trov.] AIP L; pr. si N Rice, pr. se Sp.oc m Bart 679 trovaro} 
scripsi: trovara APL, trovarone I; truovano N, trovano Bart 679, 
trovam Rice, trova Sp.o m ; corona Sp.c¢ (cf. Sp. 123) ne le] AI 
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Bart, ne li P, nelle N 679, in le Sp.cm; ne la L, en la Sp.o, nella 
Rice tue} AI, toi P 679, toe Sp.cm Bart; tuaSp.o Ric ; cor(!) L* 
sanctissima L Rice, sancte 679 uoluntati] A Sp.¢ 679, voluntadi I, 
volontadi N, voluntade P Ricc, voluntate L Sp.m, voluntade Sp.o Bart. 

31 ka la morte secunda nol farra male. 

ka la] AIL, kella P, ke la Sp.ocm, che la N Bart Ric 679 
secunda}] AILN Bart, second P, segonda Sp.o, secunde Sp.c, 
secondo Sp.m, seconda Rice 679 nol A, nogle I, noli P L Sp.c m, 
nolli N 679, non li Sp.o Bart, non gli Ria farra| A L, fara IP ; 
porra fare N Sp.(c) m, porra far Sp.o Ricc, pora far Bart, potra 
fare 679. 

A large number of these variants are no doubt insignificant in the 
strict sense of the word, in that their significance is small, but it seemed 
to me worth while for these five lines to put down every difference that 
I have noted, in order to see how the authorities divide themselves. 
The general result is to confirm A in its position: the other chief 
witnesses, such as I and P, differ more from one another than they do 
from A. Thus A is not often alone; it generally has I or P or L with 
it. For instance in 1. 29 f. it not only preserves the old-fashioned 4, 
but in company with I and L it also distinguishes between 4e (= Latin 
gui, mod. chi) and ka (= Latin guia, mod. che). N, on the other hand, 
tends to head the list of the later texts. 

Of the readings which are strictly textual and not grammatical the 
most interesting is the insertion or omission of si before ¢rovaro. 
There is great diversity in the spelling of the latter word, but the texts 
fall into two groups in the matter of sé, which is found in N, all MSS 
of .Sabatier’s Speculum, Bartholomew of Pisa and the two late texts, 
but is omitted in AIP and L. This omission was long supposed to 
be peculiar to A, and was actually cited by Béhmer in 1871 as a reason 
for not following A everywhere. But the distribution of the evidence 
shews pretty clearly that if s¢ be right it must be a correction and that 
the oldest tradition did not have the reflexive. I venture to think 
A correct, and that ll. 30-31 form one sentence, not two, meanin; 
‘Blessed are those who (when they died) found in Thy most holy 
wishes that the Second Death would do them no ill’: for the phrase, 
see Rom. i 10 in uoluntate Dei. 

In l. 31 the same grouping occurs. The older MSS AI PL have 
‘will not do’, the later texts, headed by N, have ‘will not be able to 
do’. It may very well have been that the hand which inserted si also 
turned farra into porra fare. 

The actual form of the verb in 1. 30 is a more difficult question. 
The later group all have what is meant for the present indicative : 
N Sart and 679 have a plural, the Speculum a singular. The four 
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older texts all begin with ¢rovar ..., which suggests ¢rovdro (or trovd- 
vono). It is in fact the only form of the verb which so begins. APL 
all have ¢vovara, which is meaningless, I actually has /vovaro, but 
followed by ze, reduplicated from ze following. The agreement of A P 
and L is an agreement in error, but the other readings seem to be 
corrections of this: here again, therefore, A preserves the oldest 
extant tradition. 

It is the same with 1. 7, which begins in I, as well as in A, with 

Lo quale iorno, 

said of Brother Sun. Most texts have orna or giorna, and 679 has 
orna, a correction which at least shews that giorna was felt to be not 
quite satisfactory. ‘The agreement of I with A shews us that zorno did 
not originate with the scribe of A: is it translateable? I venture to 
suggest that gwa/e stands for gua/’e, so that it means ‘ Brother Sun, 
who indeed 7s Day’. And I would further compare the line with what 
is said in P § 78 (= Sp. S 119) about the Canticum Solis: ‘In mane 
(said Francis) cum oritur sol, omnis homo deberet laudare Deum 
qui creauit ipsum, quia per ipsum oculi de de illuminantur.’ 

It is notable how bad the tradition of the text is in the MSS of 
Sabatier’s Speculum, and how much better (and nearer to A) it is in P. 
As Sabatier remarked, the Canticle was written down by someone 
unfamiliar with Italian. In 1898 M. Sabatier put this down to ‘some 
Northern scribe’, but the text is almost as bad in the Ognissanti MS as 
in the Mazarine. I would rather say that the editor of Sp. S was more 
skilled in Latin than in the Umbrian vernacular. Possibly indeed this 
editing may have taken place at Avignon, or have been the work of 
some Franciscan attached to the Papal Court established at Perugia. 
Certainly the text of Sp. S shews no sign of independence or special 
excellence. 

I, on the other hand, is the best text next to A itself. It has 
plenty of errors of its own, but they are different from those of other 
texts, and when A and I agree they seem to be always right. I is not 
directly copied from A, but its great value is to shew again and again 
that what might have seemed to be scribal peculiarities of A are not 
errors, but the correct maintenance of an old, if not indeed the original 
tradition. 

The variant da for fer in 1. 27, and in all the other seven places where 
per similarly occurs (e. g. 1. 10), raises a question of a different order. 
It is only in 679, i.e. the ‘ Acts of Francis in the Valley of Rieti’, that 
da is found, and naturally there can be no question but that fer is the 
true reading. But what did St Francis mean by it? When he says 
‘Be praised, O Lord, fer Brother Wind or Sister Water’ what is the 
meaning of ger? It may be answered that Francis was composing in 
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Italian and that fer has all the meaning, and either of the meanings, 
that it has in Italian. But the English translator must choose, and the 
variant da at least tells him that one Italian early in the 15th century 
did find a difficulty in fer. 

The preposition, in fact, holds the key to the meaning of the whole 
Canticle. According to 679 Francis wishes God to be praised 4y Sun, 
Moon, Fire, and the other creatures: e.g. ‘God be praised by (da) 
Fire, through (fer) which God illuminates the night’ (li, 18, 19). 
Even cum in |. 5 is turned into da. On the other hand it seems a little 
inartistic to exhort those who pardon their enemies for the love of God 
to praise Him (ll. 23, 24); it makes better sense to take the lines as 
meaning that God is praised through the fact of these forgiving men 
and women. The same may be said about ‘ our Sister, bodily Death ’. 
At the end of the Canticle comes vengratiate (1. 32): this corresponds 
to the phrases about the beauty and usefulness of the various Creatures, 
suggesting therefore that God is to be praised for them. So we get 
back to cum in |. 5: this does not naturally mean da (so 679), but con, 
i. e. God is to be praised ‘ogether with His Creatures, so that when 
Francis praises Sun, Moon, and Fire he wishes us to think of it as 
praise of God who made each one so. All this tends to make the 
English translator choose ‘through’, if not ‘for’, to render fer. 

The variant da is proof positive that the interpretation of Jer was 
somewhat doubtful. It is, therefore, worth remark that in this, as in 
other matters, Conventuals and Spirituals—or perhaps it is more 
accurate to say, Thomas of Celano and the Leonine tradition—seem 
to be divided. I venture to call 2 Cel. ii 161 (ad fin) as a supporter of 
‘by’: ‘ Laudes de creaturis tunc quasdam composuit et eas utcumque 
ad Creatorem laudandum acendit’. On the other hand we have 
Perugia 78 (= Speculum 100), which makes Francis say: ‘Volo. . 
facere nouam Laudem Domini de suis creaturis quibus cotidie utimur 

.. in quibus humanum genus multum offendit Creatorem... quia 
inde nostrum Creatorem et datorem omnium bonorum sicut deberemus 
non laudamus’. Here clearly the new Laud is to be a praise of God 
éy men for the creatures. 


F. C. BurkITT. 


CODEX BEZAE AND THE ‘SORTES 
SANGALLENSES ’. 


To translate Lk. xxi 34 pepiyvare Bwrixaio the Vulgate has curtis 
huius uitae, while the Old Latin texts vary, for the first word, between 
sollicitudinibus (ae Iren) and cogitationibus (bcf ffilgr). The Latin of 
Codex Bezae has sontis. 
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This peculiar word (sonium) attracted a good deal of attention from 
the time of Scholz onwards. It seems to be the parent of the French 
soin, and so has been used to suggest a Gallic origin for Codex Bezae. 
I cannot find that anything fresh has been written about it since Rendel 
Harris’s Study of Codex Bezae (1891), where possible connexions are 
discussed on pp. 26-29. At the foot of p. 28 Dr Harris remarks ‘we 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the word may after all be Vulgar 
Latin and not necessarily Vulgar Latin of as late a period as the sixth 
century’. This was an acute conjecture; the trouble was that there 
seemed to be no evidence. 

An accident sent me to the edition of the Sortes Sangallenses by 
H. Winnefeld (Bonn, 1887). These Sores have nothing to do with 
those in Codex Bezae itself or the associated ones in the St Germain 
codex (g), on which see Rendel Harris in the American Journal of 
Philology, vol. ix, no. 1. But the word sonium occurs in lix 9 


de sonio liberaris et deo adiuuante 
ad filios tuos reuerteris saluus, 


and the corresponding verb soniari occurs in xii 11, xxxvii 11, xlvii 11, 
e.g. 
non es fugiturus, noli SONIARI. 

The S. Gallen MS (n. 908) is a palimpsest ; the under writing, which 
contains the sor¢es, is of the sixth century. Moreover, the text, though 
at least in its present form Christian, is concerned with ‘ praetors’ and 
‘aediles’, and ‘decemprimi’, which seems to throw the composition of 
the sortes into the third century, or thereabouts. Thus sonium does 
turn out to be a Vulgar Latin word of respectable age, and so it throws 
no direct light whatever upon the age or country of the Latin side of 
Codex Bezae. 

F. C. Burkitt. 


ATAITHTOX. 


Apropos of Prof. C. H. Turner’s important article on the exact 
significance of dyamyrés as applied to our Lord (JouRNAL, vol. xxvii 
[1925-1926], pp. 113-129), I have come across a very interesting 
passage in Plutarch, which illustrates his argument. It occurs in the 
Moralia, tract 7, epi wodvdirias (De amicorum multitudine) c. 2, 
pp. 93 F, 94 A,! and reads as follows :-— 

7d odddpa dirciv Kai direicGar zpos ToddAods ovK EoTw, GAN Gorep ot 

1 Vol. i p. 188 of the admirable new edition by W. R. Paton and I. Wegehaupt 
(Leipzig, Teubner, 1925). 
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motapot Todas oyxives Kai Katatouas AapBavovres aoOeveis Kai A|erroi 
péovew, oitws tro gireiv % Yuxi) opddpa wéduxer, cis ToAAOVs SF pepi- 
Lopévyn eEapavpotra., 8d Kai trav fywv 7rd pidrdrexvov Trois povordKors 
iaxuporepov éudierat, xai “Ounpos d&yamnriv vidv évoualer ‘ podvov Tydv- 
yerov’ (I 482, 2. 19), rouréore pyr’ Exovow Erepov yovedor py Eover 
yeyevnpevov. 

As this example belongs to New Testament times, it may serve to 
bridge the gap between Aristotle and Julius Pollux.’ 


A. Sourer. 


Nalwpaios x\nOynoera. 


A point of some interest arises from Dr Dix’s article on ‘ The 
Messiah ben Joseph’. If the blessings of Joseph in Gen. xlix and 
Deut. xxxiii were ever taken Messianically, they may be the source of 
the much discussed ‘He shall be called a Nazarene (Nawpaios)’, 
Matt. ii 23. Joseph is there termed 3, separate, consecrated, or 
prince, among his brethren. The LXX has in Genesis dv jyjoaro 
dieAdov, but in Deuteronomy AogacGeis éx’ (év) ddeAgois. But the 
writer of Matt. i and ii is not dependent on the LXX, as is shewn by 
comparison of ii 15 “Eg Aiyimrov éxadeoa tov vidv pov with "Ef Aiyirrov 
petexddera Ta Téxva airov. In Lam. iv 7, the only other place where 12 
occurs outside the technical sense of ‘ Nazirite’, LXX has Na€etpaiou, 
Vulg. Mazaraei (Vulg. has Nazaraeus in all places, except sometimes in 
Numb. vi). This verse is quoted in this connexion by Tertullian (adv. 
Marc. iv 8) ‘The Creator’s Christ, according to prophecy, was to be 
called Nazaraeus, whence also the Jews call us by this very name, 
Nazarenos (v.]. Nazaraeos), because of Him. For we are those of whom 
it is written, Nazaraei were made whiter than snow.’ 

Eusebius Dem. Zv. vii 2, p. 349 connects Matt. ii 23 with 2 Lev. 
xxi12. He says that the LXX has dywy, Aquila dpépurpa, Symmachus 
a@Axrov, Theodotion vafep. Our Lord and Saviour had by nature holi- 
ness, inviolability, and consecration, 

HAROLD SMITH. 
1 Turner, pp. 116 f. 
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The People and the Book, Essays by Members of the Society for Old 
Testament Study, edited by ARTHUR S. Peake, D.D. (Clarendon 
Press, 1925.) 


Tuis volume contains fifteen essays by different authors who have 
worked quite independently but in accordance with a general plan laid 
down by the Editor. The central essays (iv, vii, viii, ix) deal with the 
history of Israel, and the developement of Hebrew religion from Moses 
to the death of Simon the Maccabee; the remaining papers treat 
various subjects subsidiary to the main theme. A full Bibliography 
and an adequate Index round off what Dr Gressmann, in the current 
number of the Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft (p. 77), 
justly describes as ‘eine fiir Laien ideale Einfiihrung in das AT und 
seine Probleme ’. 

In the first essay, Zsvael and the Surrounding Nations, Dr H. R. 
Hall compresses into forty pages a vast amount of information con- 
cerning the political history of Western Asia and Egypt from the age 
of Hammurabi to the reign of Darius II. He takes a hopeful view of 
the ‘possibility of reconstituting the early history of Israel from the 
admittedly often self-contradictory Jewish legends aided by contem- 
porary monumental evidence’ (p. 9, n. 1). But his own reconstruction 
of that history, which identifies the Exodus with the expulsion of the 
Hyksos ¢. 1580 B.c., and the conquest of Canaan by Joshua with the 
invasion of the Khabiru mentioned in the Amarna letters ¢. 1330 B.C., 
thereby increasing the years of desert wandering to two hundred and 
entirely dissociating Joshua from Moses, departs much further from 
the Biblical tradition than that of most Biblical scholars (e.g. of 
Dr Burney). While Dr Hall thus brushes aside one of the earliest 
traditions contained in the Pentateuch, namely, that which associates 
Joshua with Moses, he treats some of the latest (Genesis xiv and xxiii) 
with undue deference (pp. 18, 22). Amongst many interesting sugges- 
tions made in this essay are the following: the Ark was a relic of. 
Egyptian religion ; the Golden Calf may have been an image of the 
goddess Hathor, and the Brazen Serpent the symbol of the Delta-god- 
dess Buto. 

Dr. S. A. Cook contributes a learned and cautious paper on Zhe 
Religious Environment of Israel. He is fully aware of the danger of 
too hasty generalization, and warns us that resemblances of religious 
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phraseology may have more than one explanation. He seems inclined 
to accept Robertson Smith’s theory of a primitive Semitic totemism. 

In Zhe Modern Study of the Hebrew Language, the longest essay in 
the book, Mr G. R. Driver shews by a number of well-chosen examples 
the kind of help which a Hebraist may derive from comparative study of 
the Semitic languages. Two small errors need correction here: ‘vowel’ 
in the sentence ‘ Accadian adopting the stative sense and retaining 
the under the second vowel’ (p. 92) should apparently be ‘con- 
sonant’, and on p. 96 ‘the Assyrian particle which takes the preterite 
should be given as ai, ¢ or /—not /4 which takes the present’. (The 
author himself makes this correction in the current number of the 
ZAW. p. 77.) 

In Professor Welch’s sketch 7he History of Israe/, that which is con- 
jectural (e.g. the early date of Deuteronomy, p. 128 ; Manasseh’s per- 
secution of the prophetic party, p. 143, the action of Pharaoh Necho, 
p- 145) is perhaps not sufficiently distinguished from that which is 
supported by direct evidence. Dr Welch agrees with Dr Hall in 
placing the entry of the Hebrews into Canaan in the Amarna period, 
but chooses for the Exodus a date (¢. 1445 B.c.) which most Egyptian 
and Biblical scholars regard as almost impossible (p. 7 n. 2; Burney 
Israels Settlement in Canaan p. 91; Camb, Anc. Hist. vol. ii, p. 356). 
Moreover, Dr Welch seems to distinguish the Sagaz from the Habiru 
(p. 123), whereas, according to Dr. Hall, ‘the absolute identity of the 
Khabiru and Sa-Gaz is proved’ (p. 15 n. 2) 

To those who are new to Biblical studies one of the most valuable 
papers in the book will be Zhe Methods of Higher Criticism (Dr. T. H. 
Robinson), which gives a simple and clear account of the kind of 
problem which produces ‘ Higher Criticism’ and of the results to which 
such criticism leads. Perhaps the statement ‘P in the main finds its 
practical expression in the reforms of Ezra and Nehemiah, just as 
Deuteronomy appears to have been the inspiration for the reforms of 
Josiah’ (p. 170) needs some qualification. 

In The Present Position of Old Testament Criticism Professor J. E. 
McFadyen gives an admirably balanced summary of recent Old Testa- 
ment studies. It is to be regretted that the space at his disposal did 
not permit a fuller account of recent work on Ezra-Nehemiah. 

Professor Lofthouse, Hebrew Religion from Moses to Saul, has to 
deal with highly controversial subjects. Admittedly none of the 
evidence for the earlier part of the period is contemporary, and opinions 
will vary as to where, if anywhere, the exact truth lies in the five 
traditions of Moses which appear in the Old Testament (p. 225). 
Professor Lofthouse is aware of the problems, but some of his state- 
ments seem a little inconsistent. If ‘it is impossible . . . to describe 
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the actual religious ideas of the pre-Mosaic patriarchs’ (p. 224), it is 
surely not easy to speak of ‘ pre-Mosaic religion’ as a thing which can 
be contrasted with Mosaism (p. 231). 

A well-proportioned sketch of Zhe Religion of Israel from David to 
the Return from Exile is drawn by the Editor, who re-affirms his belief 
that Hosea i-iii contains genuine biography, that Hosea ii 14-23, xiv 
1-9 are genuine utterances of Hosea, that ‘the Servant of Yahweh 
(Isaiah liii) is to be identified not with an individual but with Israel’ 
(p. 286 n. 1); and his dissent from the view ‘that the record of the 
vision of Isaiah (Isa. vi) has been deeply coloured by the prophet’s 
disillusion in the early years of his ministry’ (p. 274 n.). 

Professor W. E. Barnes, Religion of Israel from the Return to the 
Death of Simon the Maccabee, sets forth the religious ideas of post-exilic 
Judaism, and protests against the notion that the religious history of 
this period is the history of a ‘decline’. His statements on disputed 
points are very cautious ; ‘Ezra followed Nehemiah after an interval 
of about forty years and ... took up part of Nehemiah’s work and 
carried it to success’ (p. 293); the contents of the complete Penta- 
teuch ‘were published and known abroad, thanks to the action and 
example of Ezra’ (p. 313); the kernel of Deuteronomy is pre-exilic 
(p. 317); the ‘Servant of Jehovah ’, in Isaiah lii 13-liii 12, is one who, 
when the prophet wrote, had recently lived in obscurity unnoticed, and 
had died for Israel’s sin, and who still, though dead, made intercession 
for the transgressors. ‘ His sufferings borne in silence and submission 
plead for Israel with God’ (p. 308). 

Dr W. O. E. Oesterley writes of Worship and Ritual. It is scarcely 
possible to compress so large a subject into thirty pages without 
appearing to speak too dogmatically on many points which are still 
open to discussion. Dr Oesterley treats the stories of the patriarchs 
in Genesis, and of Moses in Exodus, as sufficiently reliable descriptions 
of ‘patriarchal’ and ‘ Mosaic’ religion respectively, and on this basis 
makes a clear-cut distinction between Mosaic and pre-Mosaic religious 
ideas and practices. Some readers will feel that this part of the 
argument rests on insecure foundations. 

Mr H. Wheeler-Robinson, Hebrew Psychology, discusses Old Testa- 
ment ideas about human personality. Especially interesting is his 
attempt to explain how a Hebrew prophet would think of his own 
‘inspiration ’ (p. 371 ff). 

In the eyes of the primitive Hebrew, we are told, ‘ Man’s organism 
is ...a “United States”, rather than a monarchic or imperialistic 
realm’ (p. 354). ‘He thought of himself as an animated body with 
many parts, which could function in quasi-independence of one 
another, every physical organ having psychical and ethical attributes 
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of its own. He believed in invasive influences, good and bad, which 
might take possession of any of those organs, so that a man might 
become the agent and instrument of such influences in word or deed’ 
(p. 371). If we may take it for granted that the Hebrew prophets 
shared these ideas, we shall more easily understand the language in 
which they describe how the ‘ Word of the Lord’ came to them (e. g. 
belief in the possibility of the invasion of a single organ by influences 
from without may help to explain the way in which some prophets 
represent themselves as holding conversations with Yahweh). 

‘The whole history of prophecy shews that a prophet was the subject 
of an abnormal experience which separated him from other men, and 
warranted him in the belief that he was called of God’ (p. 372). ‘Not 
every message received and recorded in the Old Testament was given 
through these abnormal experiences ’, but ‘ at some point or points in 
every prophet’s “ inspiration ”, it is reasonable to assume that there was 
an experience of abnormal contact with God’ (p. 373). It was not 
always the same kind of experience ; for the primitive prophet it was 
a physical seizure, indistinguishable from mania; for the classical 
prophets of the Old Testament it took the form of visions or auditions, 
the impulse to utter words which seemed to the prophet not entirely 
his own, ‘the sudden leaping into consciousness of some word or 
phrase, vivid as the writing on the wall at Belshazzar’s feast’ which the 
prophet would presently elaborate into an oracle (p. 374). But by 
every prophet the experience was accepted as ‘objective’, and ex- 
plained as the effect of an influence which came from outside. Yahweh 
had caused his eye to see, his ear to hear; Yahweh’s messenger had 
touched his lips ; ‘ his own volition was, so to speak, “ short circuited ”, 
and out of the current’ (p. 374). 

Yet, although ‘ some such experience’, as Mr. Robinson writes else- 
where (ZAW., 1923, p. 5), ‘was as essential to the equipment of 
a prophet as... episcopal ordination to an Anglican clergyman’, one 
of the greater prophets recognized that it was not in itself a complete 
equipment. In Jeremiah xv 19 Yahweh is represented as saying to 
Jeremiah, ‘if thou take forth the precious from the common, thou shalt 
be as my mouth’. ‘Here we come as nearly as possible to what 
a modern would call a “ value-judgement ”. In the last resort, this is 
what prophecy means. Into the complex organism of the prophetic 
consciousness, with its many avenues of approach from without, not 
limited to the peripheral organs, or to their physiological aspect, there 
came some impulse that was transformed into, or expressed by, a phrase 
or a picture, and often projected into the outer world. As the selenium 
bar can translate a light-ray into terms of an electric current, so the 
prophet’s consciousness translates into terms of his own experience this 
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original impulse. But in the very process he is constrained to refer it 
to the seeing eye or the hearing ear, and to give it an other-than-self 
quality. Many such visions and auditions came to him, as they come 
to a man amongst ourselves between the waking and the sleeping state ; 
the genuine prophet was he who knew how to distinguish the precious 
from the common, to exercise a moral judgement, and to advance to 
the truth that that moral judgement was true for God’ (p. 375). 

This account of the working of the prophetic consciousness must 
he taken for what it is, namely, an attempt to construct, from hints 
scattered throughout the prophetical books, a picture of a process which 
the prophets themselves never fully describe, and probably seldom 
considered. 

Professor Kennett considers that Zhe Contribution of the Old Testa- 
ment to the Religious Development of Mankind consists in its uncom- 
promising monotheism; its high ethical standards, especially its 
standard of justice and of sexual morality ; its universalism and its 
individualism, the attempts which it has made to solve the problem of 
suffering, and the model which it has provided for all Christian worship 
and devotion. 

No one was better qualified to write on Jewish Interpretation of the 
Old Testament than the late Reader in Talmudic in the University of 
Cambridge. Fully aware of the ‘verbal distortions, the subtle yet 
childish ingenuities, the illogical pretensions to logic’ of the Rabbinical 
exegesis (p. 425), he reminds us that that exegesis contained much that 
is greater than these things. ‘Comfort and Sweetness represent the 
purpose of Jewish interpretation, if we add of course Conduct and 
Justification, conduct of man and justification of God’ (p. 424). 
Fantastic exegesis was produced by the necessity of finding Scriptural 
warrant for ideas and practices which had grown up under the influence 


1 The last paragraph might seem to suggest that Jeremiah xv 19 refers to visions 
and auditions, and means that the true prophet must scrutinize all visions and 
auditions which come to him, and reject those which are found morally deficient. 
Probably this is not what Mr Robinson means. In any case, there is no reason for 
supposing that the verse has anything directly to do with visions or auditions. 
Dr Skinner, who translates it ‘If puré thoughts thou utter, unmixed with base, 
thou shalt be as my mouth,’ reasonably explains it as follows: ‘ He (Jeremiah) 
sees that he must separate between the noble and the base in his own mind. In 
the presence of God he recognizes that there is something unworthy and ignoble 
in... his querulous complaints, his impatience ... his vindictive spirit towards 
his enemies ... Only as he cleanses himself from these lower impulses... and 
brings forth things noble- and right, can he stand before Yahwe and speak as his 
mouthpiece to his fellow men’ (Prophecy and Religion pp. 204, 214f). At the 
same time, it is true that when the utterance of things ethically right and noble is 
regarded as the essential mark of true prophecy, the mere experience of vision and 
audition has already become of secondary importance. 
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of the Scriptures, but which were not derived from them. ‘The 
resurrection being an established dogma, it was necessary to find 
Scriptural support (e.g. in Deut. i 8), however far-fetched and un- 
convincing—except to those who argued with a smile on the lips’ 
(p. 430). But ‘side by side with the Midrashic interpretations there was 
almost continuously a natural interpretation’ (p. 426): ‘ many interpre- 
tations regarded as new are as old as Mechilta and Sifre’ (p. 403). 

Of more modern scholarship Dr Abrahams writes: ‘ Exegesis of the 
Hebrew Bible deserves and requires a limiting denominational epithet 
(i. e. Jewish or Christian) when it is at its second, not at its first best’ 
(p. 404); only one general tendency of Christian scholars is to be 
deplored, namely, ‘ the conventional treatment of the Law as a stage of 
degeneration from Prophecy’ (p. 406). 

Professor G. H. Box, Zhe Value and Significance of the Old Testa- 
ment in relation to the New, gives ample proof that ‘New Testament 
literature is indebted to the Old Testament not only on the score of 
language and literary form, but in the more vital sphere of theological 
ideas’ (p. 465). ‘ Jesus was influenced in His profoundest thoughts by 
the Old Testament, and more especially by the prophetic writings, and 
writings that were themselves influenced by the prophets’ (p. 452). 
‘St Paul’s thought was fundamentally Jewish—not Hellenic or Hel- 
lenized in any deep sense—and his great ideas go back to the Old 
Testament. He does, it is true, use Stoic terms, and, to some extent, 
the terminology of the mystery-religions; but in all such cases the 
language is charged with new meaning and new content. The deter- 
minative element is Jewish. ... When Greek thought really did exercise 
a decisive influence upon Christianity, the Pauline theology failed to be 
understood, and exercised no real influence’ (p. 464 f). Professor Box 
writes as a zealous advocate of Old Testament studies against those 
(Hellenists ?) who would eliminate the Old Testament altogether from 
popular religious teaching (p. 433). His account of an almost entirely 
Jewish St Paul is not wholly free from polemical bias, and needs to be 
supplemented by the words of another Hebraist, Dr G. B. Gray, who 
writes, ‘St Paul was a Hebrew of the Hebrews, yet in some respects 
and at times at least the Pauline epistles perhaps leave upon us the 
impression of being the least Semitic of any parts of the New Testa- 
ment’ (p. 478). 

These words occur in the last essay in the book Zhe Horizons of Old 
Testament Study. This essay stands apart from the Editor’s general 
scheme. It is the Presidential Address delivered by Dr Gray to the 
Society for Old Testament Study in January 1922, a few months before 
his death. The manuscript was found unfinished amongst Dr Gray’s 
papers and prepared for publication by Dr T. H. Robinson. 
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The People and the Book is dedicated to the memory of Dr Gray. 
It is a memorial not unworthy of one in whom profound learning, 
sound judgement, and true piety were united. 


Prophecy and Eschatology, by NATHANIEL MICKLEM, M.A. (Selly 
Oak Colleges Publications, No. 9, 1926.) 


Tuis book appears to have been written and printed too hastily. It 
contains many printer’s errors (e.g. ‘more closer’ for ‘more closely’ 
p. 14, ‘ances’ for ‘trances’ p. 48, ‘challened’ p. 92, ‘ undoutedly’ 
p. 207, ‘ Baa’ p. 96, ‘ beilige’ p. 132 n. 3, ‘decisive’ for ‘ indecisive ’ 
p- 199, ‘ Jeremiah’ for ‘ Nehemiah’ p. 196), some very obscure passages 
(e.g. pp. 82, 127, 244), and no index of subjects. Consequently it is 
not easy to read or to review. 

The writer has two things to say. The first is that the great Hebrew 
prophets from Elijah to Ezekiel were neither mere preachers of 
righteousness, nor yet ‘ecstatics’ like the ‘sons of the prophets’ who 
infected Saul with their enthusiasm (1 Sam. x 10 ff). When a prophet 
says: ‘I saw’, ‘I heard’, he is not using a mere figure of speech. 
‘Thus the Lord shewed me and behold two baskets of figs’ means 
more than ‘ The people of Judah may be likened to figs’ ; ‘ thus saith 
the Lord’ means more than ‘this is the Lord’s opinion’; the prophet 
is speaking of a definite moment when he seemed to see the thing he 
describes, to hear the words which he repeats. But, on the other 
hand, there is nothing in the language of the great prophets, nor in 
that of more recent poets and musicians who have described their own 
experience of similar moments of ‘vision’ and ‘ audition’, to warrant 
the belief that such experiences were always or normally accompanied 
by bodily disturbances which could be seen by the casual onlooker. 
Prophetic ‘ visions’ and ‘auditions’ are examples of phenomena well 
known to students of the psychology of dreams ; they are to be re- 
garded not as the beginning but as the end of that mental process by 
which conviction is formed; they are to be treated as ‘dream ex- 
periences’ in which the problems which have long occupied the 
prophet’s mind find their solution, a solution which is expressed in 
symbolism suggested by the prophet’s immediate surroundings. ‘ Psy- 
chologically the process is not unlike that whereby a mathematician 
will solve a problem in his sleep’ (p. 36 f), but whether, at the moment 
of vision, the prophet was awake, asleep, or in ecstasy, is relatively 
unimportant. Psychologically there is no difference between the visions 
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of the great prophets and those of the ‘false’ prophets ; both are the 
work of imagination ; ‘ but whereas the vaticinations of the prophets of 
weal are the outcome or “ outcrop” of the imagination working upon 
the material presented by their desires, the prophecies of Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah ... are based upon insight into the moral order... 
the oracles of the great prophets, whether for weal or woe, are always 
ethically conditioned ’ (p. 44). 

This is the second thing the author has to say. It is quite incredible 
that any of the great prophets, wholly occupied as they were with moral 
issues, ever uttered an absolute and unconditional prediction either of 
weal or woe. ‘Are the closing verses of Amos authentic? Did Isaiah 
believe in the inviolability of Mount Zion and the imminence of the 
Messianic reign? Did Jeremiah confuse a spiritual repentance with 
a physical return from exile? Did Ezekiel set his heart upon the 
ritual of the new temple and gloat over the thought of the discomfiture 
of Gog? If so, it is religiously and philosophically certain that they 
did not understand their own real meaning, and that they halted 
between two different notions of religion’ (p. 243). Popular ‘ eschato- 
logies of weal or woe’, based on earlier soothsayings, may have been 
current in the eighth and seventh centuries B.c., but the great prophets 
owed nothing to such sources except perhaps their symbolism (p. 103), 
Five of the eight chapters of this book are occupied with a detailed 
proof that the genuine prophecies of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel contain no unconditional promises or threats, and that 
none of these prophets—not even Ezekiel—regarded a cultus as a neces- 
sary or desirable element in religion. 

Most readers will agree with Professor Micklem when he protests 
against any attempt to reduce the great prophets to the type of the 
primitive ‘ ecstatic’, and when he insists that the prophets were 
essentially religious men who believed that ‘this world is a moral 
order ; social evil, pride and self-sufficiency bring inevitable destruc- 
tion ; . . . the only power in all the world is the living God’ (p. 177). 
Many will doubt, however, whether all the prophets from Elijah to 
Ezekiel resembled each other as closely as Professor Micklem would 
have us suppose. Can we really believe that Elijah and Amos were 
two minds with but a single thought ; and, since ‘ by all psychological 
principles the temple in his vision must be a symbol of something 
else’, that Ezekiel xl—xlii have ‘ nothing directly to do with ritual or 
ceremonial or any temple of the future’ (p. 223 f)? 


F. S. MarsuH. 
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Christologie vom Tode des Athanasius bis zum Ausbruch des Nestoriani- 
schen Streites (373-429), by Dr Epuarp WeicL. (Koesel and 
Pustet, Munich, 1925.) 


Tus work is published as No. 4 of a series of monographs called 
‘Miinchener Studien zur historischen Theologie’. But it is uncon- 
nected with-the other five of the series that have so far appeared, and 
may be treated as an independent study. 

Dr Weigl is Professor at Munich, and Director of the Seminary called 
the Georgianum, and this is his third publication on History of Dogma. 
The first appeared twenty-one years ago, when he was in charge of the 
Diocesan Seminary at Passau. It was a study of some 360 pages on 
the soteriology of Cyril of Alexandria, the author’s interest being to 
shew what was being thought in the East about the problem of grace 
and human salvation, at the time when Augustine was impressing so 
distinctive a character upon Western conceptions in this matter. 

Dr Weigl’s next book was a study of the Christology of Athanasius. 
The Christology of Athanasius was developed in the last decade of his 
life,and represented particularly by the two books ‘Contra Apollinarium’, 
whose authenticity Dr Weigl vigorously defends. This study was pub- 
lished in 1914, and seems to have received less notice than it deserves, 
in consequence.’ 

Both these books involved their author in a survey of early Alexan- 
drine Christology, which of necessity led him to examine the parallel 
developements overseas. ‘There was room for some one with the 
necessary knowledge to write a short general survey of the Christology 
of the period. And this Dr Weigl has done, in the mature and 
careful little volume under review. The course of the argument may 
be summarized as follows. 

The starting-point of the first Christological movement was the 
implicit ‘monophysism’ of the Arian Christ, reaching its climax in 
the Eudoxian rejection of évavOpwrjcavta. There was reaction against 
the Arian Christology, upon two main lines. 

The first is that of the Apollinarians, which accepts monophysism as 
an inevitable condition of the Christological problem, making the divine 
nature fundamental, and postulating the consubstantiality of the man- 
hood with the Godhead, its passibility being an ‘economy’. Now if 
there is pia pivors, and the Word is not dAoyos, it seemed that the 
rational part of manhood must disappear in incarnation, since otherwise 
the rational in the Word, and the rational in the manhood would be two 
a’roxivyra in potential conflict. Thus the Apollinarians, despite reserva- 
tions, tended towards impersonal manhood of heavenly origin, which 
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the Word brought with Him into this world, ‘through’ the Virgin. 
And they were against assumption by the Word of something which, 
even after such assumption, belonged to this world. 

The other reaction was that of the Antiochenes. They regarded 
monophysism as the essential error of the Arians, and held that the 
Godhead of the Word is secure against Arian inferences once it is 
recognized that in Christ are dvo ices, though éy zpédcwrov. The 
Antiochene appreciation of the ¢vo.s of manhood was very rich. But 
it made the Christological problem harder by provoking the question 
‘ Which is the Son of God? the Word or the man?’ Diodore’s answer 
was that the Word is Son by nature, while the man is Son by grace. 
The union of the Word and manhood is moral and not substantial, 
but it is eternal and indissoluble. Nevertheless it was a standing diffi- 
culty of the Antiochenes to avoid the creation of two Christs. 

After dealing with these two main lines of Christology, Dr Weigl gives 
an interesting survey of contemporary intermediate systems, whether of 
known authorship, or from anonymous documents. So he comes to 
the Cappadocians, whose importance Christologically he regards as 
much less than their general theological reputation would suggest. They 
were for some while disposed to regard the Apollinarian strife as 
a lvyopayia ddeAduxy, by comparison with the Arian controversy. While 
they rejected as ‘ Samosatene’ any dAXos xai dAdos of the natures, they 
insisted, for soteriological reasons, on the human soul and will in Christ. 
This meant at least a mental distinction of dAAo xai GAAo, the duality to 
be resolved in the concrete fact of the unity of Christ’s Person. 
Dr Weigl is inclined to regard the Cappadocians as going too far 
towards the Antiochene side. 

In Part II of his book, Dr Weigl turns to Alexandrine Christology. 
The reader can hardly fail to notice a change of style and feeling at this 
point. Dr Weigl’s survey of non-Alexandrine Christology is learned 
and good, but it is with the Alexandrine thought that he is at home. 

Alexandrine Christology as such, starts with the work of Athanasius 
in the closing years of his life. When the stress of anti-Arian strife 
began to abate, he turned again to the mystery of the Incarnation. 
What he wrote, however, was very much the individual work of a master, 
and even his own most intimate disciples, Peter and Didymus, were far 
from beginning where he left off. Nevertheless, Dr Weigl thinks that 
there continued to be in Alexandria a tradition of constructive thought 
about the Incarnation, guided by the principle of Athanasius, that the 
divine fossessed the ida of humanity. 

Didymus, as an Origenist, was against capé ayvxos. The infiltration 
of Manicheeism into Alexandria in his time also set orthodox Alexan- 
drines against the Apollinarian way of thinking. By the time of Theo- 
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philus it was otherwise. His anti-Origenism inclined him to dislike the 
laying of emphasis upon the human soul in Christ, and it took the efforts 
of Nyssen to rouse him to languid animadversion upon Apollinarianism. 
Cyril, born not very long before the death of Athanasius, grew up at 
Alexandria in an atmosphere of progressive scholarly thought. It is 
a main contention of Dr Weigl that Cyril’s theological work is con- 
sistent throughout. It is not to be divided into precontroversial and 
postcontroversial, as though its exactness was the fruit of polemic. 
Certainly some distinctions were sharpened by controversy. But 
Dr Weigl contends that every essential component of Cyrillian Christo- 
logy is present in the writings that date before 429. Hence, in the case 
of undated works, he does not hold it sufficient ground for placing 
a work late, that it should contain phrases that are characteristic of the 
period of controversy. There are works of Cyril where that is the case, 
in which the emphasis, anti-Arian, and not Christological, plainly marks 
them as belonging to the earlier period. 

In his earlier years Cyril, like Theophilus, was not much concerned 
over Apollinarianism, or indeed any overseas theology. His starting- 
point was the key-word of Athanasius, &wors, with its implication of 
some sort of duality that has been resolved. Cyril adds one of his 
chief contributions to the working out of the problem by his increasing 
use of the word ¢vois to express that wherein the duality consists. He 
tacitly assumes the Word to be possessor and agent in all that is pre- 
dicated of Christ. Incarnation is itself an eternal ‘gesture’ of the 
Word. It is His zpooAmis of manhood, not involving Him in any 
change, but rather constituting a particular mode of His being. 

Dr Weigl sees no justification for Professor Harnack’s suggestion 
that with Cyril the manhood in Christ is not concrete and individual, 
but ‘ideal’ in the Platonic sense. He points to Cyril’s assertion of the 
miraculous character of the virgin-birth and sinlessness of Christ, and 
his way of contrasting Christ and Adam, in soteriological passages. 
His way of speaking about human individuals bears this out. He says 
that all men are ddudxpiroe Kata tiv diow. What makes their individu- 
ality is their irocrdces. But if it be asked how the fullness of manhood 
can be present without there being thereby a separate ixdcraors of the 
manhood, Cyril takes refuge in mystery. Nocomplete rational account 
of the Incarnation can be given. Because there is pia irdoracts rod 
Adyov vecapxwpévov, we predicate of one and the same Agent both 
sufferings and superhuman works. Cyril attributes Christ’s resurrection 
TH oiovei ryyH THs Bias iroordcews. It is upon the same principle that 
he explains that the flesh of Christ is lifegiving. 

On Cyril’s general principles, it is the divine that is the subject of 
mpoxory, not directly, but through the manhood united to it. The 
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nature of the Word keeps its glory, and the nature of the manhood its 
dependence, throughout. 

But the Nestorian controversy forced Cyril to a more radical treat- 
ment of the problem of the zpoxory. His interest was to discover what 
there was in the Incarnate that was not subject to it. In Himself, he 
said, the Word cannot have become wiser or more loveable. It must 
therefore have been in the eyes of others that He became these things. 
He cannot have been subject to blind chance, and the force of 
irrational passion. Therefore His ignorances and His emotions were 
not absolute, but were supernaturally controlled. They were, however, 
both real and necessary. No passion would have been sanctified if 
He had not possessed it. And by such acceptance of all that is 
essential to manhood He opens to those whom He represents the way 
of escape from ¢6opa, through (static) union and (dynamic) fellowship 
with Himself. 

Dr. Weigl concludes that, up to 429, Cyril, while being typically 
Alexandrine in principles, was eclectic in method. But he shewed 
a wonderful power of making the fruits of his eclecticism conform to 
his principles. He never really turned aside out of the hundred-year- 
old path of Alexandrine Christology. 

Dr. Weigl thinks that he began with a bias rather on the side of dvo 
dices. But he was never entangled in the difficulties inherent in 
Antiochenism, because he discerned an inward mutual congruity of 
manhood and the Word. 

To sum up, Dr. Weigl’s book is a valuable textbook for the doctrinal 
movement about which he writes. It also contains a very well pre- 
sented case for Cyrilline Christology. Many of his readers will not be 
entirely convinced by the latter. But probably all will feel that his 
sympathetic presentation of Cyril’s teaching is a valuable and timely 
aid towards a just estimate of the first Christological controversy. 


Konfessionskunde, by Professor HERMANN MULERT. (Tdépelmann, 
Giessen, 1926.) 


PROFESSOR MULERT traces a developement from Polemics, through 
the transitional stage of Symbolics, to ‘ Konfessionskunde’, or the 
study of Denominations. Polemics naturally rose with the divisions of 
Christendom, and had their heyday in the two centuries following the 
Reformation. The end of the seventeenth century found people 
growing weary of this negative and destructive process, and ready to 
learn what it was that other people believed. So sprang up Symbolics, 
the study of creeds and confessions. But it is plain that documents 
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cannot profitably be studied except in connexion with the whole life of 
the religious community to which they belong. Hence the need to 
proceed beyond Symbolics to ‘ Konfessionskunde’, which may be 
regarded as a Christian department of Comparative Religion. 

The volume under review is only the first part of Professor Mulert’s 
book. The remaining volume is advertised to appear ‘ in the summer’ 
of 1926. But the table of contents of the two volumes is printed on 
the brown paper wrapper of this one. 

There are two introductory chapters, and a third, whose appropriate- 
ness is a little difficult to see, on the three great creeds of Western 
Christendom. Then follows a review of the Eastern churches, and 
about half the review of the Roman communion. The next volume 
is to finish the latter, then, in chapter xv, to deal with the Anglican 
church, and thereafter to finish with the remainder of the Reformed 
communions, 

In this volume there is a brief review of the relations of the Anglican 
church with the Eastern churches, which shews good information well 
digested and summarized with care. 

The author seems to view his field from the point of view of devout 
liberal protestantism, with a great power of sympathetic understanding 
of other people’s aims and tendencies. Considering the amount of 
compression that has been necessary, the book is written in a very 
readable way. 

In fact, for matter which many may well want to read more than 
once, it is a pity that it could not have been printed a little better. It 
is in an eye-destroying Gothic type, with narrow margins, and even the 
brown paper cover is printed all over. This is no doubt because it 
appears in the ‘Sammlung Tépelmann’, which would seem to be 
a cheap series for extended publication. But if such books as Pro- 
fessor Mulert’s are widely read in Germany, so much the better for 
Germany ! 


The Idea of Faith in Christian Literature (Death of St Paul to end of 
Second Century), by Professor W. H. P. Hatcu. (Humphrey 
Milford, 1925.) 

PROFESSOR Hatcu will need no introduction to readers of this 
JouRNAL, but this little work of his appears in an unaccustomed dress. 
It is in fact a thesis which he presented to the Protestant Faculty of 
Theology of the University of Strasbourg for the degree of D. Theol. 
It was printed at the Imprimerie Alsacienne. And while misprints of 
a kind that would have been unlikely from an English press have not 
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been entirely eliminated, they might easily have been very much worse. 
The book appears in the usual paper wrapper of continental publishing. 
It continues the line of Professor Hatch’s ‘Pauline Idea of Faith’ 
(Harvard, 1917). 

The author tabulates the occurrence of words bearing on the idea of 
Faith in the post-Pauline canonical writings, the documents of the 
Subapostolic age, and of the Apologists up to Irenaeus. Then, writer 
by writer, he discusses the sense in which the words are used. He 
recognizes two distinct elements in what his writers mean by faith. 
Sometimes one element is predominent, to the virtual exclusion of the 
other. But always the writers are unaware of the composite nature 
of that of which they speak, and unconscious that by their particular 
emphasis they are modifying the sense commonly attached to the word. 
The elements are (a) trust, and (4) conviction. 

Trust only demands that the intellect shall not forbid. It is pre- 
dominently moral, an affair of the heart and will, an attitude towards 
life and towards God. This is easily the chief element in the faith of 
Judaism, and of the discipleship of Jesus. 

Conviction begins in the mind, and there affords a fulcrum for the 
moving of heart and will. Professor Hatch sees this element come 
suddenly, if unconsciously, to the front, in the Johannine writings. 
And it is from this that a new use of the word issues, ‘ ¢he Faith’, Fides 
quae creditur. 

There is a third thing that tends to come in and colour the 
thoughts which a writer associates with this word, namely mystical 
experience. To some, like Philo, faith (trust) is the goal of the Via 
Mystica. To others like St Paul and St John, faith, as the writer 
conceives it, is the door to mystical communion with God. To 


.St Paul, it becomes in this way also the secret of Christian morality. 


No other writer presents so coherent and complete a conception of faith 
as St Paul. But the others all recognize that the mental acceptance 
of the Gospel, a Christlike trust, and Christian standards of moral 
virtue, must somehow hold together. 

In these days when intellectual conviction is so much troubled, 
Professor Hatch thinks that we might make more than we do of the 
element of trust, as an attitude towards life, copied from Jesus, and 
justified by its power to make one live at one’s best. 

It suffices to say that there are the fruits of rich scholarship on 
every page, and that this, if not one of the more indispensable books 
on a reader’s shelves, will not be one of the least attractive. 


W. TELFER. 
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The Attributes of God. The Gifford Lectures delivered in the Uni- 
versity of St Andrews in the year 1924-1925, by Lewis RicHARD 
FARNELL, Rector of Exeter College, Oxford. (The Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 1925.) 


Dr FARNELL remarks that though his subject was explicitly men- 
tioned in the deed of foundation of the Gifford Lectures, none of his 
predecessors has given it any systematic exposition. He calls his 
work an essential chapter in Comparative Religion, but its significance 
goes beyond this empirical study. It must be regarded as a valuable 
contribution towards the elaboration of the new type of philosophy of 
religion which some thinkers are endeavouring to formulate. This 
philosophical significance notwithstanding, Dr Farnell does not make 
it his chief concern. He does treat definitely of Problems of the Philo- 
sophy of Religion in his last lecture, and there are frequent incidental 
considerations of a philosophical character throughout the volume, but 
there are many points where the need of a general philosophical con- 
sideration and a more definite and more fully stated position are keenly 
felt by the philosophical mind. To enumerate these here would 
demand too much space. It is, however, worth quoting Dr Farnell, 
a student of historical religions, in contrast with the opinions of a 
former Oxford Gifford Lecturer. He says that ‘religion in any sense 
in which it has yet been recognized ’ is instinctively repelled by the idea 
of divinity as the sum of all reality. The cry of the Indian saint ‘the 
worship of the Impersonal laid no hold upon my heart’ appeals, he 
says, and we think rightly, as the voice of all real religion. 

It is only at a certain stage that the idea of divinity becomes suffi- 
ciently definite to serve as a focus for many attributes. In fact, 
Dr Farnell contends that ‘our inquiry only begins to be fruitful on the 
plane of personal deities or @eoi’. From a consideration of the em- 
pirical data he concludes that theriomorphic representation has tended 
to promote an attitude of fear, while anthropomorphism has been more 
conducive to love. Later attempts to treat theriomorphic imagery as 
symbolic have been favourable to indefinite forms of mysticism. The 
early mind could not grasp the idea of divine omnipresence, and early 
forms of anthropomorphism, especially those associated with idolatry 
tended to militate against its recognition. Dr Farnell seems right in 
maintaining that we can only satisfactorily understand idolatry on the 
ground that the worshippers regarded the image as in some sense 
‘ full of the mystic essence of the deity’. In this connexion he dwells 
on the different kinds of offering and sacrifice to the deities, and leads 
on to a consideration of similar implications in the doctrine of the 
death of Christ. He says that none of the reinterpretations of this 
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doctrine have satisfied the developed modern conscience. Here he 
appears to treat our ‘religious theory’, in which vicarious sacrifice is 
still a prominent dogma, as lagging behind in the onward march of 
thought. In our secular law and ethics we have ‘risen far above it’. 
But may it not be asked whether this is indeed true? Are there not 
signs, not merely in modern legal practice but also in government and 
in political theory, which point to a definite recognition of corporate 
welfare demanding and rightly accepting the sacrifice of individuals? 
I venture to think that Dr Farnell’s attitude in this matter needs re- 
consideration. It is a reflex of an apparent assumption of an indi- 
vidualistic personal religion as its highest form. The doctrine of 
vicarious sacrifice may yet help us to withstand an exaggerated indi- 
vidualism, and to come to a more profound understanding of ex- 
perience than that can give us. 

In his discussion of anthropomorphism Dr Farnell treats of the pre- 
valent attribution of sex characteristics to the deities, and he appears in 
the main, if not indeed entirely, to regard the eradication of such 
attributes as an advance. This is a delicate and difficult topic, which 
must needs be seriously handled in the theology, especially the moral 
theology, of the future. For the present it must suffice to insist on the 
implications of even Dr Farnell’s own statement: ‘For a comparative 
study of the attributes of Godhead it is important to bear in mind that 
the Mediterranean old-world religions, all save the Hebraic, agreed in 
regarding the processes of the propagation of life as divine.’ A less 
prejudiced consideration of some of the religions of the East should 
also teach us something in this connexion. Goddess cults have often 
fostered the growth of the ideas of divine mercy and pity. 

Dr Farnell regards Judaism and Islam and Unitarian Christianity as 
the truly monotheistic religions. In practice he thinks that the Third 
Person of the Trinity is hardly a living power for the mass of believers, 
the majority of the earnest of whom have addressed their prayers to 
God and to Christ as two distinct personages without any thought of 
the triune dogma. To this must also be added the cult of the Virgin 
and the saints in many countries, so that ‘ the current popular religion 
of Europe should be rather described as a high spiritual polytheism, 
tempered and restrained by the Athanasian Creed’. However, the 
whole discussion of polytheism and monotheism raises the question of 
the existence and place in religion of beings intermediate in nature and 
power between men and a Supreme Being or God, and if there are 
such, whether with our present terminology we should call these deities. 
Many doubts have been thrown on the purely monotheistic character, 
in the absolute sense, of Islam in practice. (Cf. for example S. Curtis 
Semitic Religion To-day.) 
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Although Dr Farnell dissociates himself from those who seek in 
Nature-worship the chief source of religious ideas he agrees that some- 
thing towards advanced and spiritual concepts is derived from the 
realm of nature. The sun-god Shamash became the god of righteous- 
ness, the law-giver, and in the hymns to Re-Aton, well described as 
masterpieces of religious poetry, a nature-god could be conceived as 
a ‘High Power of the Spiritual life’. The sun’s light has been con- 
stantly associated with purity and truth. Nature worship gave men 
a sense of a beneficient deity in the sources and elements of their own 
terrestrial life. ‘We have lost the old Pagan sense of the divinity of 
those things in which our physical life depends and some of the joie de 
vivre that goes with that sense.’ And, it may be remarked, even 
poetry does not make up fully for the neglect of this side of religion. 

The most interesting event in our religious history, says Dr Farnell, 
is ‘the progress from the tribal-particularist phase to the universal 
concept of God’. This was not the reflexion of a political universalism : 
Israel was never a wide empire. There were in Orphism and in 
Homeric utterances a transcendence of national limitations. But the 
chief ground of this broadening and universalizingjof the idea of God, 
the author seems to find in the emergence of an individualism of tense 
and direct communion with God. ‘The developement of personal 
religion quickened and facilitated the birth of the concept of a universal 
God standing everywhere in the same relation to the individual soul.’ 
With this conviction, Dr Farnell again insists on a criticism of ‘our 
own Christology’ which is not yet delivered ‘from the fetters of group 
morality’. Thus the form of universalism, to which he points is not 
that of a universal community but that of a universal freedom for 
individual communion. ‘The history of progressive religion justifies 
the old belief, strongly held by the Cambridge Platonists, that God as 
the source of all soul-life reveals himself most profoundly to the indi- 
vidual soul in solitude.’ But may it not also be true that the full 
fruition of this revelation is in communion with Nature and mankind? 

The record of men’s ideas concerning the moral qualities of deity 
makes strange reading. Nevertheless, certain traits come into pro- 
minent relief in the course of history. In the higher religions of the 
old world, justice appears to have been the most definite attribute, and 
it was a task frequently undertaken to find a means of reconciling the 
injustices of this life with the justice of the deities. Yet the attributes 
of mercy and compassion have rarely been wanting in conceptions of 
the divine. Purity is applied to men and deities, while holiness is 
essentially a characteristic of the supernatural. The infusion of solemn 
awe which comes with the recognition of the quality of holiness in the 
divine helps according to its greater or lesser degree to differentiate 
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religions. But there is surely a sense in which we may also attribute 
holiness to true saints. 

In his consideration of the attributes of Beauty, Wisdom, and Truth, 
Dr Farnell finds his best data in the religion and thought of ancient 
Greece. In his discussion of divine power he treats also of its expres- 
sion in the world, indicating the attitudes which have seen this (i) in 
the miraculous and (ii) in universal law. Incidentally he raises the 
question of the implications of prayer in this connexion. Here again 
Dr Farnell’s individualistic view appears. For, suggesting that prayer 
may have its one real effect within the consciousness of the individual 
who must realize it through his own freedom, he concludes that (so 
conceived) ‘prayers for an individual other than oneself have no 
validity’, ‘And herein, more conspicuously than elsewhere is revealed 
the wide cleavage that at present exists between the highest theistic 
thought and the popular religion.’ But are we so certain that it is 
popular religion which is wrong ? 

The preceding paragraphs are quite inadequate to indicate the scope 
and importance of this book. But no work of Dr Farnell’s needs 
any one to commend it in order to ensure it due attention. For my 
own part I would thank him for this most valuable and interesting 
volume. 


The Christian Doctrine of the Godhead ; or the Apostolic Benediction as 
the Christian Creed, by ALFRED E. Garviz, D.D. (Hodder 
and Stoughton, London.) 


THE above-named work appears to be one of three which Dr Garvie 
has planned to write. On p. 220 he declares his intention to deal in 
another volume with ‘the philosophical vindication of the religious 
belief in God, or the harmonizing with the other products of the 
thought of man of the distinctive contribution of religion’; and on 
p. 224 he projects a further volume on the subject of Christian ethics. 
These sides of the subject are, therefore, only casually touched on in the 
present treatise. When completed these three volumes will no doubt 
be readily welcomed and highly treasured by the many students who 
have come under Dr Garvie’s influence during his attachment to the 
Hackney and New Colleges in London. Indeed, the present publica- 
tion reads like a carefully and continually revised and elaborated set 
of lectures on Christian Theology. Such a production might account 
for its skilful avoidance of anything which might savour of extreme 
views or hasty judgements. The book is essentially one for frequent 
study rather than for one rapid reading. The author is anxious to 
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expound a constructive theology, and there is an absence of negative 
criticism of doctrines which may be considered obsolete. Dr Garvie’s 
liberalism becomes evident chiefly in the light of the consideration of 
what he omits. This may also be noted in his choice, not of one of 
the orthodox creeds as the framework of his discussion, but of the 
Apostolic Benediction. 

The sections of his treatment shew not only Dr Garvie’s starting- 
point and mode of approach but also his Trinitarian conception of the 
Godhead. They are: (i) The Grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ ; (ii) 
The Love of God ; and (iii) The Community of the Holy Spirit. In 
earlier years Dr Garvie was well known as a keen student and a 
sympathetic critic of Ritschlianism. The mode of approach and much 
in the general exposition shew Ritschlian influences. ‘If Christian 
faith be based on the fact of Christ, then Christian theology will be 
an exposition, commendation, and appreciation of the significance of 
that fact for faith.’ This exposition, therefore, does not begin with the 
consideration of an abstract conception of God, but with the evan- 
gelical testimony of the Person and Work of Christ. This is followed 
by a survey of Apostolic experience and interpretation of Christ and 
his work, and this leads Dr Garvie on to a sketchy discussion of later 
doctrinal developement and dogmatic formulation. The second section 
is devoted to a presentation of the conception of God and His love 
which Christ has revealed to us. We may affirm the personality of God 
on the authority of Christ. It is the ‘Fatherhood of God’ which is 
distinctive in the teaching of Jesus. Insisting that Jesus claimed that 
‘He as Son was known by the Father alone, and that He alone knew 
the Father and could make the Father known’, Dr Garvie maintains 
that this implies a different relation of Christ to God from that of men 
to God: ‘ He is Son by an eternal relation, men become sons by a 
temporal experience.’ Though the Fatherhood of God is permanent 
and universal, sonship as a moral and religious relation has to be 
realized personally by each man. 

In Dr Garvie’s opinion the doctrine of the Holy Spirit has not been 
accorded adequate importance in the theological developement of the 
Church. The reason for this may be similar to that for which he 
criticizes a number of recent writers—the tendency to identify the 
Holy Spirit with the living Christ so as virtually to deny the necessity 
of a separate treatment of the two doctrines. Yet Dr Garvie’s exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit is itself extremely vague. It is 
perhaps true to say that it is much more difficult to think of the Holy 
Spirit as person than to think of Christ, or the Father, as persons. 
But it is not very helpful to contend that ‘it need not be maintained 
that we are to speak of the Holy Spirit as a person’. For it seems 
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even more difficult to conceive of a Spirit which is not personal. After 
a consideration of the work of the Holy Spirit in the Church and in 
Christian life generally, Dr Garvie endeavours to reach an intelligible 
exposition of the doctrine of the Trinity. He regards it from two 
points of view, (i) economic, (ii) ontological. The former is the 
manner in which the Christian Revelation is found in a ‘historical 
trinitarian presentation’—that is, God revealing Himself as Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. It is this view which his whole exposition 
emphasizes. The Trinitarian conception, he says, is a blessing to the 
soul. Dr Garvie would admit that his discussion of the question 
whether this Trinity in Unity is also ontological is not very satisfactory 
as metaphysics, towards which he has a little of the Ritschlian distrust. 
He thinks that the categories of psychology and of sociology may make 
the doctrine of the Trinity more intelligible than any of metaphysics. 
For the purpose of pastoral instruction and for the promotion of 
Christian experience this seems true and important, but the philo- 
sophical theologian cannot thus evade the ultimate problem. 


Psychology and the Church. Edited by O. Harpman. (Macmillan, 
1925.) 


Tuts series of Essays, meant especially for the clergy, aims at 
removing some of the difficulties and making available some of the 
lessons of a new way of thought which it is dangerous to neglect. 
Remarking on the recent rapid progress of Psychology, the Bishop of 
Southwark in an Introduction suggests that the most dangerous attacks 
on Christian faith and conduct are now to be found in the tendency to 
treat religion as purely subjective, ‘simply as projections of the human 
mind’. The opposition to the repression of instincts is regarded as 
undermining the Christian teaching of the control of the sex passions. 
He rightly commends the constructive efforts of the writers to shew 
how a knowledge of psychology should aid in pastoral work. 

Dr W. R. Matthews with his customary lucidity opens the volume 
with a brief account of the psychological position and of its limitations. 
But on the ground that introspection begins with a necessary and un- 
avoidable falsification he contends that the conceptual scheme on its 
basis ‘must also in some degree misrepresent the reality of mind’. 
One is inclined to ask how, without a direct knowledge of experience 
and not merely of the memory of it, Dr Matthews can rightly assert 
falsification in introspection, for such an assertion implies a contrast 
between true and false. How then can he at the same time maintain 
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‘that I can know what I. experienced only when the experience is 
gone’? 

With skilful brevity Mr Grensted traces the various advances in the 
sphere of psychology from the time of Aristotle up to McDougal and 
Jung. He concludes with a consideration of three problems to which 
the psychology of to-day leads up, though ultimately they pass beyond 
its special scope : (i) the purpose or ‘end’ of life ; (ii) the nature of 
the self ; (iii) the problem of moral responsibility. 

Dr Relton from the point of view that psychology can give us only 
description and not explanation in its account of prayer, challenges the 
right of the psychologist, gva psychologist, to explain prayer as mere 
autosuggestion and religious experience generally as subjective delusion. 
Discussing a number of recent books, indicating wider reading for those 
wishing to continue the study of the subject, he contrasts Jung’s psycho- 
analytical view of religion with the Christian hypothesis, insisting with 
Dr Rufus Jones that ‘ mystical experience has all the essential marks of 
objective reference as certainly as other forms of experience have’. 

Mr C. E. Hudson’s paper on ‘The Psychology of Public Worship ’ 
has some useful practical suggestions. ‘The Psychology of Religious 
Education’ is treated by Dr Dix with the systematic precision of a 
schoolmaster. Mr Rogers in a wise consideration of the ‘ Psychology 
of Preaching, Evangelism, and Edification’, faces the difficulty that 
though half-hour sermons are too long, even two a week do not give 
sufficient scope for systematic instruction and edification. The paper 
is full of practical sagacity and is one of the ‘most worth while’ in the 
volume. Dr Bicknell contributes a balanced study of Sectarianism, 
Schism, and Reunion, from the points of view of modern social psycho- 
logy and sociology. 

The ‘ Psychology of Moral Developement’ is treated by Dr Hardman 
with ample references to recent writers, and he makes a valuable con- 
tribution to the study of the actual relation of the ‘ religious or God 
sentiment’ to the developement of the social organism and of indi- 
vidual character. Dr Hardman thinks that the experience of the 
Church has shewn the necessity for control, self-sacrifice, and restraint, 
and the inadequacy of the sublimation taught with exaggerated claims by 
New Psychologists. 

The general reader will probably be most interested in the instructive 
essay by Drs Hadfield and Browne on the ‘Psychology of Spiritual 
Healing’. With the aid of a historical survey they shew the variety of 
methods which have been employed—the power of personality ; prayer, 
individual and collective ; faith in relics and in wells ; emphasis on the 
miraculous healing of bodily disease; and the necessity for spiritual 
regeneration. They point out that while evidence is forthcoming which 
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encourages us to believe that all diseases can be influenced and cured 
by spiritual means, medical men generally restrict the use of this 
method to psychogenic diseases, that is, those that appear to originate 
in the mind. In our present state of knowledge, treatment by organic 
means is the most efficient form of cure for organic diseases, though 
even then hope and faith may have their influence. In the absence of 
proof to the contrary, the writers are inclined to assume that ‘ cures of 
functional disease occur by spiritual healing as they do by psycho- 
therapy’. In spiritual healing the conditions necessary for inducing 
a suggestible state of mind are usually present. They point out that 
M. Coué omits to emphasize the most important condition of such 
suggestion being successful, namely, that the stimulus to suggestibility 
comes from outside. 
A. G. WincERy. 


Die Stellung Christi im liturgischen Gebet, by Dr JosEF ANDREAS 
Juncmann, S.J. Verlag der Aschendorffschen Verlagsbuch- 
handlung. (Miinster in Westf., 1925.) 


Tuis is a careful and enlightening study of a very interesting ques- 
tion, the place held by Christ in the official prayer of the Church. As 
the title indicates, the author has set certain limits to the scope of his 
enquiry, dealing directly only with prayer strictly so called, and, except 
for the earlier period, only with liturgical or eucharistic prayer. The 
formularies for the sacraments in general, or for the night and day 
offices, do not come under consideration, still less the forms of devotion 
to be met with in hymns and other compositions of a more or less 
private nature. Thus the book contains no reference to such sources 
as the Odes of Solomon or the Book of Cerne. But even so the material 
is ample, and in fact, after a searching examination of the whole field 
of liturgical documents, from the Didache to quite late eastern and 
western formularies, the author enlarges his survey and proceeds to 
illustrate the liturgical matter from the New Testament and almost 
every type of Christian literature. 

The book works out in effect as a study of these two elements: 
prayer through Christ, and prayer to Christ. But so far as public 
prayer is concerned, the latter hardly comes into view at all before the 
end of the fourth century. Down to that date, and for some time later 
still, the rule almost without exception was prayer to God through 
Christ, with varying forms and applications of this idea. The one 
apparent exception, apart from documents of an exotic kind, is to be 
found in the anaphora of the Dér-Balyzeh papyrus fragments published 
by Dom P. de Puniet in 1908. Dr Schermann would place the com- 
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position of the prayers in this document early in the third century, but 
Dr Brightman has rightly said that they can hardly be ‘ earlier than the 
middle of the fourth century at the earliest’ (7. 7:.S., January 1911, 
p- 311). I would raise the question whether this anaphora can be as 
early even as the fourth century. For several reasons I suspect that it 
is considerably later ; and one of these reasons is that the anamnesis 
in the eucharistic prayer is addressed to Christ, in the form: rév Oavardév 
gov K(atayyéAA)oper, tiv dvdoraciv (cov Spodoyodp)ev Kai SedpeOa . 
Here the fragment breaks off, but the words xai deduefa are enough to 
shew that the sentence is not a mere exclamation of the people, such 
as is found in the Liturgy of St James (Greek and Syriac), and in prac- 
tically all the liturgies of Egypt except the two most representative 
ones, those of Serapion and ‘St Mark’. The interjection of the people 
at this point can hardly, I think, date back to the fourth century, and 
the formula in the Papyrus has the appearance of being a still later 
incorporation of the people’s words into the text of the prayer. Are we 
not here in the age of the Egyptian and Syrian Monophysites? The 
date of the Papyrus itself is, according to Mr Crum, saec. vii-viii. 
Another feature which points in the same direction is the insertion of 
kat ziwv in the words of Institution for the cup ; while as regards the 
‘ Epiclesis’ of the Holy Spirit which this anaphora has before the Insti- 
tution, the late Edmund Bishop wrote to me in 1909 that in his final 
opinion this was ‘only another step forward in the developement of the 
Egyptian Canon, of which we have earlier phases in Serapion and 
and “ Mark”’, and that if the text were complete we should find 
a second ‘ Epiclesis’ in the usual place. 

Dr Jungmann is a well-equipped patristic scholar and a trained 
theologian, and has a thorough acquaintance with the modern works 
bearing on all departments of his subject. His essay necessarily 
involves a large attention to the history of Doxology, and though this is 
not his immediate concern, and the doctrine of the Holy Spirit does not 
belong to his enquiry, yet this book will be found to provide an excel- 
lent introduction to the whole subject of Doxology and a valuable aid 
to any student entering upon a systematic study of it. 


Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft, Band v (for 1925). (Miinster in 
Westf., 1926.) 


Tuis valuable liturgical publication, edited by Dom Odo Casel of 
Maria Laach, was noticed and described in the JourNAL for July 1925, 
p. 422. The present issue contains, besides the usual comprehensive 
Literaturbericht, essays by Dom Casel, Dr J. P. Kirsch, Dr H. Lietz- 
mann, Dr A. L. Mayer, Dr W. Liidtke, and Dr A. Baumstark. Of 
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these perhaps the one of most interest for English readers is the short 
paper of Dr Lietzmann entitled ‘ Handschriftliches zu Alkvins Ausgabe 
und Sacramentarium ’ (pp. 68-79). 

Those who have seen his Sacramentarium Gregorianum nach dem 
Aachener Urexemplar (1921) will remember that Dr Lietzmann regards 
the Cambrai MS 164 (C), written about the year 812, as a direct copy 
of the original Roman book of Pope Hadrian I, unaffected by Alcuin’s 
corrections. C heads a small group of MSS which profess to give the 
Sacramentary as ‘ex authentico libro bibliothecae cubiculi scriptum ’, 
and as to which Dr Leitzmann says (Saer. Greg. p. xvii): ‘there are at 
least four which date from the ninth century and were probably copied 
directly from the original’. A second and more numerous class is 
headed by the Ottoboni MS 313 (O). The outward marks of this class 
of MSS are, first, that they omit the clause ‘ex authentico ... scriptum’ 
in the title ; and second, that they contain the Preface and Supplement 
of Alcuin. This group, according to Dr Lietzmann, represents the 
revision of Alcuin. The Vatican MS Regin. 337 (r in Dr Lietzmann’s 
notation) has, like the O class, the Preface and Supplement ; but as it 
also claims to be ‘ex authentico’, it is placed in the C class, of which, 
however, it is said to be a degenerate member with many alterations of 
the authentic text. This MS was taken by Mr H. A. Wilson as the 
basis of his edition, and was held by Edmund Bishop to be one of 
the best representatives of Hadrian’s Gregorianum ; but it does not fall 
into line in Dr Lietzmann’s classification, and he seems to have no very 
definite use for it. He quotes r only to turn the scale between C and 
O when these leading representatives of the two classes are at variance, 
a consensus of C and O being usually regarded as decisive that the 
reading is that of the original Hadrianum. 

In his article in the present Jahrbuch Dr Lietzmann refers at the 
outset to a contribution of his to Miscellanea Ehrie (Rome, 1924), 
which I have not seen. There, he says, he has made a study of several 
MSS of both classes which were not employed by him in his edition. 
It will be enough to mention here the three belonging to the C class, 
viz. Vienna lat. 1815 (W), of the first half of the ninth century ; Verona 
86 (V), of the middle of the same century ; and the Nonantola MS (N), 
now Paris lat. 2292, of the second half of the century. Of this class 
C and W are pronounced to be ‘the best, and in doubtful cases the 
decisive representatives’ (p. 70); and of all C is ‘not only the oldest, 
but also usually the most trustworthy witness’ (73.). 

On pp. 72-74 a list of readings is given to shew that the classification 
of the MSS by means of the ‘ex authentico’ test works out in practice. 
It is indeed the case that in these examples the leading members of the 
two groups range themselves on opposite sides, and that of the C group 
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C W are almost always, and C W V commonly, found together. Yet 
V deserts the other two in nearly a third of the readings adduced, while 
N and r appear as merely nominal members of the C class, siding pre- 
dominantly with the O class. 

It would be rash to criticize Dr Lietzmann’s method or his results 
before the full texts of such MSS as W and V are made accessible. 
Yet I cannot suppress a misgiving that we may be here in deeper water 
than he suspects, and that he may perhaps have read somewhat too 
literally the claim of the C group to be taken ‘ ex authentico libro biblio- 
thecae cubiculi’. Does this necessarily imply that each of these MSS 
was copied directly from the ‘ Urexemplar’ itself, or even from another 
MS which had been copied directly from it? It is clear from the case 
of N and r that the statement cannot be accepted in the same sense for 
them all. And there are other elements in the problem which suggest 
to me that C (to speak only of this MS) is not a direct copy of Hadrian’s 
book, but rather that it was written from a copy of one of the older 
MSS of the Gregorianum, already existing in France, which had been 
only incompletely collated with and corrected from the official 
Hadrianum. Such a hypothesis would help to account for the not 
inconsiderable number of corrupt readings in C which can be traced 
back to the Ge/asianum, the Leonianum, or one or other of the Gallico- 
Roman books current in France at the time, and which may therefore 
reasonably be regarded as (to use Edmund Bishop’s phrase) ‘ French 
corruptions’. 

I find difficulty also in accepting Dr Lietzmann’s opinion that O is 
the best (or even a good) representative of the Alcuinian recension of 
the Hadrianum. This MS, too, contains a number of ‘French cor- 
ruptions’; but further, it shews in places, and especially in the Canon 
of the Mass, marks of conscious and intentional Gallicanization which 
can hardly be attributed to Alcuin. If this text started from him, it did 
not end with him: it has every appearance of being a later edition. 

May we venture to hope that Dr Lietzmann will yet give us a com- 
prehensive edition of the Gregorianum, with a full collation of all the 
leading ninth-century manuscripts—not forgetting r? 


The Sacramentary (Liber Sacramentorum): . Historical and Liturgical 
Notes on the Roman Missal, by ILpEFoNso ScHusTER, Abbot of 
the Monastery of St Paul’s Without the Walls; translated from the 
Italian by ARTHUR LEVELIS-MaRKE. Vol. i, 1924; vol. ii, 1925. 
(Burns, Oates, and Washbourne.) 


IF we are to deal fairly with the learned author of these two hand- 
some volumes of over 400 pages each, we must take account of what he 
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tells us in his Preface as to the genesis of the work. ‘These hasty 
notes were originally intended by me for the limited circle of my own 
pupils, whether at the Pontifical Higher School of Sacred Music, or 
later at the Pontifical Oriental Institute in Rome. ... It has not been 
my wish either to write a book exclusively for the learned, or to compose 
a mere manual of piety. . . . I have, therefore, guarded against analysing 
the eucharistic formularies with that critical indifference which would 
fail to estimate at its true value the venerable antiquity of the docu- 
ments under consideration. . . . To bring out clearly the subject-matter 
in its historical and archaeological aspect, by rapid and accurate 
touches, to illustrate it by expressive comparisons, to point out the 
theological authority for its most important statements, whilst at the 
same time drawing attention to the artistic beauty of its mystical aspect 
—such has been the aim that I have ever kept in view.’ 

These volumes, then, contain in part lectures, or notes for lectures, 
which were only completed and published at the instance of friends, as 
we also learn from the Preface, after the author had been deprived of 
his literary leisure by his appointment to the care of souls as Abbot 
of St Paul’s. 

A feature of the book which gives it quite a special character and 
value is its abundant information on matters connected with the topo- 
graphy and archaeology of Christian Rome. Abbot Schuster knows 
his Rome, and knows it as an archaeologist, and his mastery of this 
branch of his subject gives him a decided advantage over many writers 
on Western Liturgy. Here, in my opinion, lies the special value of his 
work ; nowhere else will the reader find the Roman services put so well 
in their setting and treated with such a wealth of local illustration. 
In other respects there is a good deal to criticize, even when we have 
made all allowances for the circumstances in which the book came into 
being. With all the Abbot’s learning and erudition, and a great deal 
that is well and beautifully written, he shews at times a certain lack of 
grip in dealing with problems of a critical nature, or a want of acquain- 
tance with the more recent literature bearing upon them ; and it may be 
remarked that his use of English publications appears to have been 
almost mi/. Occasionally also his treatment of documents leaves 
something to be desired ; an extreme example of this may be found on 
p. 78 of vol. i, where a famous passage of St Basil (de Spir. sanct., c. 27) 
is explained in a way that is not a little disconcerting. For a fuller 
discussion of the first volume I may be allowed to refer to the Downside 
Review of January 1925. 

The first volume deals, as far as p. 318, with the Sacraments, and 
especially the Mass ; and it is in this section that I find most to criticize. 
The rest of the volume treats of the ecclesiastical year from the begin- 
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ning of Advent to the last Sunday before Septuagesima. The second 
volume carries on this commentary to the end of Whitsuntide. Here 
we have the full benefit of Abbot Schuster’s archaeological equipment. 
To the description of each service is prefixed an admirable account of 
the basilicas assigned for the Co//ecta and the Station. 

Though vulnerable to the critic at rhany points, the book remains 
a storehouse of information that is not otherwise accessible to the 
ordinary reader, and as such it deserves a special word of commenda- 
tion. It may be added that the translation is extremely well done. 


Lexicon to the Syriac New Testament, by WILLIAM JENNINGS, revised 
by ULRic GanTILLON. (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1926.) 


Syriac students, and especially beginners, will welcome this con- 
venient and serviceable Lexicon to the New Testament. It is very 
carefully and accurately compiled, and is so arranged that there is no 
difficulty in finding any word or form of a word. Though it is not 
a concordance, it supplies adequate references to illustrate the various 
uses and forms of the words ; and altogether it is a valuable and most 
welcome addition to our not over-plentiful supply of good handbooks 
for the study of Syriac. I find very little in the book to criticize, and 
if I venture upon a few comments as to minor points, it is because 
I hope that further editions will be called for and assume that in this 
event the author will welcome suggestions from any quarter. 

In two or three cases singular forms seem to have been incautiously 
assumed from the plurals of nouns, thus fezwana from fezwane, 
hailitha from hatlawatha, gebhitha (with e after the first consonant) 
from gebhyatha. As regards the first, I believe the only singular for 
‘show’, ‘spectacle’, ‘vision’, is Zezwa, from which in the plur. comes 
hezwane with inserted n, as desmane from desma. I know the diction- 
aries give Aezwana, but without being able to quote an example of its 
occurrence. The sing. Aailitha (fem.) may possibly be met with in 
rare cases and in some special sense, but it is not found in the N.T., 
and fai/awatha (masc.) is the regular plur. of 4az/a. In the plur. 
gebhyatha the ée results only from the altered vocalization, and does not 
imply a sing. with the same e. 

As regards the placing of the hard or soft point (Q. or R.), the author 
supplies it only with 4, d, ~, ¢, omitting it in the case of g and &, 
probably because it is difficult for Westerns to make any distinction in 
pronunciation for these letters. In supplying the point with the four 
letters mentioned there appears to be a certair lack of precision. Thus 
we are given R. for Q. in words where for different reasons doubling of 
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the letter takes place, as Auddatha, yubbala, geppa, seppira (Heb. sippor) ; 
or after a diphthong, as in /aupana ; and in the abs. and constr. rad. 
On the other hand Q. is given with the ¢ of a number of feminines 
where Dr Néldeke tells us that R. is customary, e.g. mauhabhétha, 
parahitha. The usage in such words is, of course, very arbitrary and 
difficult to determine. 

The printing is very accurate ; I have noticed only two slight mistakes, 
20 for ao, and bb,So for LL.So. 

R. H. Conno.ty. 


Quellen zur Geschichte der Trennung von Staat und Kirche, by 
ZACCARIA GIACOMETTI. (Mohr, 1926.) 


Dr GIAcoMETTI sets himself the considerable task of providing us 
with documents bearing on the separation of Church and State in 
modern times, and in a volume of over seven hundred pages he carries 
out his task with real success. The bulk of his work is naturally 
devoted to France, ‘and we have all the leading laws from 1789 to 1924 
clearly set out. The five pages allotted to Russia seem far too few 
when we remember how seriously the problem of Church and State 
there looms in the minds of most of us to-day. The land next treated 
at length is Switzerland, the author's own. There is a lack of per- 
spective in giving five pages to Russia and no fewer than close on two 
hundred to Switzerland. A careful reprint of the ordinances of the 
different states of the United States is given. As England still 
possesses an Established Church, there is naturally no mention of her 
in this book. In furnishing us with this work of reference, Dr Gia- 
cometti has rendered valuable service to students. 


Johannes Fisher, Sacri Sacerdotit Defensio contra Lutherum, edited by 
H. K. Scumeink. (The Aschendorf Company, Miinster, 1925.) 


THE love of John Fisher’s learning, combined with his conservative 
instincts, renders all his writings peculiarly attractive. This is notably 
true of his Sacri Sacerdotii Defensio contra Lutherum. It is also 
appropriate that on the four hundredth anniversary of publication Herr 
Schmeink should issue an accurately printed text with variant readings 
which deserves a warm welcome. In the foot-notes there are references 
to modern authorities. The editor includes an all too brief account of 
the characteristics of Fisher’s writing, and the bibliography gives the 
exact works which ought to be given. There is just enough of the 
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background given to enable us to understand the history of the time. 
Since 1517 the break of Luther with the Roman Church had been 


increasingly apparent, and in 1525 Fisher sent forth his apologia which 
gathers his points skilfully. 


Huss und Wiclif, by JoHANN LosERTH. (Oldenbourg, Miinchen u. 
Berlin, 1925.) 

HERR LOSERTH examines afresh the problem of the genesis of the 
views of Huss, and he traces them back to Wiclif. His thesis is not 
precisely novel, yet he handles it acutely, presenting his considerations 
with power. On not a few points, e.g. the Ten Commandments, he 
sets side by side parallel passages from the writings of Wiclif and Huss, 
and the resemblance of the thoughts of the two men thus presented 
is singularly striking. Imperialists like Dante, Marsiglio, and Ockham, 
had revolted against the temporal pretensions of the Church. None of 
them, however, had raised the banner of revolt against any article of 
the creed of the Church. No doubt Dante’s De Monarchia assaults 
the Hildebrandine idea of the temporal power of the papacy. What 
it begins the Defensor Pacis of Marsiglio of Padua and the Dialogus of 
Ockham pursue to its logical conclusion in demanding serious changes 
in the constitution of the Church in her relations with the State. Herr 
Loserth perceives that with Wiclif and Huss we reach a wholly 
different position of affairs, for both attack the doctrines of the Church. 
The logic of Dante, Marsiglio, and Ockham, had been largely con- 
cerned with external organization. It was reserved for the dialectic of 
Wiclif to proclaim that the mind of man could not rest there. For the 
internal organization as well as the external was open to assault, and 
accordingly Wiclif and Huss proceeded to assault it. Nor has the 
world quite finished with these fourteenth-century writings, and Herr 
Loserth’s book recalls their importance. ‘My soul and God’—so 
John Henry Newman resolved religion into that one relation. ‘My 
soul, my brother’s soul, and God’—so John Wiclif resolved religion 
into that double relation. We have not yet exhausted the burden of 
his teaching and Huss’s on the duties--as well as the rights—of property. 


Die Lehre des Luthertums im Abriss, by WERNER E.LERT. (C. H. 
Beck, 1926.) 


Dr ELert provides us with an able outline of the thought of 
Lutheranism as he conceives it. He groups his epitome under 
traditional headings, but there is nothing traditional in his handling of 
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these headings. It is impossible to comprehend Luther’s theology 
without continually bearing in mind that he passed through the school 
of the modernists of his day. He even had a passing glimpse of the 
comparative point of view. Accordingly, Dr Elert analyses Lutheranism 
from a modern angle. Perhaps his third section is most illuminating, 
and here he considers the problem of freedom. His remarks on the 
excessive individualism of our time will set the reader thinking, perhaps 
not always in directions Dr Elert contemplates. 
R. H. Murray. 


The Gothic Version of the Gospels, by G. W. S. FRIEDRICHSEN. 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1926.) 


In this volume Dr Friedrichsen has given an interesting study of the 
style and nature of the Gothic Version, which as the earliest surviving 
monument of Germanic literature has been the subject of much un- 
reasoning praise and blame. It is indeed an almost word-for-word 
rendering, in which the order of the Greek is nearly always retained, 
often against what is believed to have been the true Gothic idiom, but 
the translator chose his renderings of single words with much dis- 
cretion, whereby his work retains a good deal of individuality and 
colour. It is only likely that the slavish attention to the Greek order, 
coupled with some freedom in vocabulary, is not so much the result of 
any theory of verbal inspiration or of a translator’s duty, as a natural 
product of interlinear versions, or (what comes to much the same 
thing) translations written in narrow columns parallel to the original. 
But I cannot think that the evidence suggests that the original Gothic 
renderings were slavishly uniform, or that when we do find incon- 
sistency in the surviving MS it is a valid reason for suspecting later 
revision, e.g. from some Latin text. The Gothic calls a synagogue 
gaqumths in Lk. iv 15, but in the next verse it is called swmagoge. ‘In 
the Temple’ (év 7@ iep@) is 7z alk in Mk. xiv 49: in Jn. xviii 20, an 
entirely parallel passage, it is 7x gudhusa. There was no reason, of 
course, why the translator should not vary his renderings from time to 
time, but these simple instances shew that mechanical consistency was 
not even aimed at.’ 

From p. 162- onwards Dr Friedrichsen is occupied with possibie 
Latin elements in the text of the Codex Argenteus, the MS written in 


1 The reader of Dr Friedrichsen’s book will find some details in § 2 (p. 23 ff ), 
but he seems to me to exaggerate the literary technique of the original translator 
and to assume too easily that anything that seems to come short must be due to 
revisers. 
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silver letters on. purple vellum now at Upsala. He points out that 
both this MS and the palimpsests at Milan belonged originally to 
North Italy, to the region of Lombardy, the country of the Lombards. 
Wulfila, the original translator of the Gothic Bible, worked among the 
Goths in the Balkan Peninsula: his ecclesiastical centre was Constanti- 
nople and he made his translation from the Greek. But the Gothic 
kingdoms shifted westwards, to Spain, to Toulouse, to Ravenna, to 
Pavia and Milan: our Gothic MSS all date from the 6th century 
and so belong either to the new Lombard kingdom or to the state of 
things that immediately preceded it. It is uncertain whether these 
MSS were the work of Arians or Catholics, but the historical evidence 
collected by Dr Friedrichsen (pp. 166-168) makes it clear that in Italy 
at the end of the sth century and during the 6th there was a good 
deal of intercourse between the two races and creeds, of which the 
Wolfenbiittel bilingual leaves (gwe) are a surviving monument. 

There is, therefore, sound historical reason for expecting our Gothic 
codices to betray the influence of the Latin Bible, and we need not be 
surprised if Latin MSS written in the regions of Italy where Gothic 
influence was considerable should sometimes themselves exhibit Gothic 
symptoms. This proves actually to be the case. The Latin side of 
gue, containing fragments of the Epistle to the Romans, is neither 
Vulgate nor Old-Latin but a literal rendering of the Gothic text on the 
opposite column, while Codex Brixianus, the ‘ Old-Latin’ MS of the 
Gospels cited as f, has a Preface which shews that it is a transcript of 
a Latino-Gothic bilingual with the Gothic text left out. No wonder 
therefore that the text of # shews evidence of Gothic influence, that it 
differs in certain places from other Latin codices, both of the Vulgate 
and the Old-Latin, to agree with the Gothic in text and in rendering, 
as I pointed out a quarter of a century ago in the first number of this 
JournaL.' Dr Friedrichsen, like Kauffmann and Streitberg, accepts 
this view of f and its text, and I am sure rightly. But when he goes on 
to claim a quite close connexion between Cod. Palatinus (e) and Cod. 
Bobiensis (4) and the Gothic he is on very much more debateable 
ground. 

With regard to & the evidence is of the slightest and his suggestion 
(p. 190) that & was written by a Goth is most unlikely. The scribe of 
& was unfamiliar with Christian terms—he did not even know his 
Paternoster*—but he was not ignorant of Latin: his spelling is re- 
markably good, and his very mistakes shew that words like ‘ Jove’ and 
‘praetor’ came naturally from his pen. I see no reason to doubt 
that & was written, probably in Africa itself, in the 4th century, by a 


§ J. T.S. i1gtf 
2 He actually writes ueni ad regnum tuum (Matt. vi 10) ! 
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professional scribe.’ It has nothing to do with St Columbanus : it was an 
antiquated volume, perhaps already two centuries old, when the monas- 
tery at Bobbio was founded, and it only gravitated there, as did other 
old books, because Bobbio became a famous library. 

When it is considered that no external bond connects 4 with the 
Gothic, that it was probably written before any Goth was in Italy or 
Vandal in Africa, and (most important of all) that it presents an 
utterly different type of text from the Gothic version, it seems absurd 
even to suggest any connexion between them. As a matter of fact 
Dr Friedrichsen only notes two points of contact, Matt. viii 32 and 
Mk. ix 50. In Matt. viii 32 dppyoevs rendered by the Gothic ‘made 


a run for themselves’, which our author connects with impetum fecit . 


(so f &), while other Latins have impetu adiit: the agreement does not 
seem to me very close. In Mk. ix 50 «ipnvevere is rendered by the 
Gothic ‘be peaceable’: here & has pacati estote, other Latins pacem 
habete, but surely nothing can be founded on this quite excellent 
rendering. 

The connexion of e with the Gothic is more plausible and deserves 
examination. Codex Palatinus (e) has a kind of superficial resemblance 
to f, which we know to have Gothic associations. Both e and / belong 
to old Lombard centres of influence, ¢ to Trent and / to Brescia. 
Both are written on purple vellum, both are classed as ‘ Old-Latin’, 
but have a very individual character. Here, however, the resemblance 
ceases, and if we are seriously to consider the possibility of a Gothic 
element in ¢ it will be well to remind ourselves beforehand of the very 
narrow limits which that element can have. This is not judging a case 
before hearing the evidence: the considerations I mean are an 
essential part of the evidence. 

(i) Codex Brixianus is at the earliest of the 6th century, that is to 
say it was written during the period of Gothic influence in Italy. Cod. 
Palatinus, on the other hand, is one of the older ‘ Old-Latin’ MSS; it 
is usually placed in the 5th century, no doubt rightly. If so, wherever 
it was written, it is a monument of the days before Theodoric: if it 
were regarded as a standard text it might conceivably have influenced 
Gothic codices, but peculiar readings in ¢ ought not to be ascribed 
to Gothic influence. On p. 215 Dr Friedrichsen hesitates to suggest 
Gothic influence to explain a reading in ff, but e must be as old as ff, 
if not older.’ 

(ii) The vast difference in text between e and the Gothic must not 


1 For these rather peremptory statements I may perhaps be allowed to refer to 
the Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological Society lviii p. 7 (Lent Term, 1go1). 

2 It should be remembered also that there is nothing to connect ¢ with France, 
i. e. with the Visigoths. 
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be forgotten. The Gothic Version, whatever revision it may have 
received, remains an almost word-for-word rendering of the Byzantine 
Greek text, almost as constant a witness to it as Chrysostom or 
Codex Alexandrinus. When the evidence of the Preface to f was 
considered, which definitely connects / in some way with Gothic codices, 
the Gothic connexion thus demonstrated explained why / is so much 
nearer to the Byzantine text than any other Latin MS. But the whole 
of the textual affinities of e are away from Byzantium. Neither by 
what it adds to, nor by what it leaves out from, the text approved by 
modern editors, does ¢ habitually agree with the Byzantine Greek and 
the Gothic. Here are one or two of the well-known examples, all 
taken from St Luke, where Dr Friedrichsen particularly finds links of 
connexion between the Gothic and e: Lk. v 39 (‘the old is better’) is 
read in the Gothic, om. the verse abcde ff*/r; Lk. vi 1 dSevreporpairw 
is read in the Gothic, om, bc f¢/qr, while e has et sabbato mane factum 
est ut...; Lk. ix 54> (‘as Elias did’) is read in the Gothic, om. e/ aur. 
In a word ¢ and the Gothic are textually poles apart.’ 

(iii) In a general way the same is true of the renderings and the 
minuter textual phenomena. It is improbable that the Gospel-text in 
Italy during the 5th century, whether in Latin or in Gothic, would have 
been much influenced by an exemplar like ¢, which begins the Bene- 
dictus (Lk. i 68 ff) in agreement with St Cyprian, but in profound dis- 
agreement with other Latin texts, thus: ‘ Benedictus Dominus Deus 
Israhel gui prospexit redemptionem Populo suo et excitauit cornum 
salutis ’. 

With these considerations in mind we can go on to consider Dr 
Friedrichsen’s theory of what he calls the Palatinian Bilingual (p. 169 ff). 
He begins with the Gothic renderings of dpyepetio, of which there are 
no less than six. As this word is rendered by four different terms in 
the Latin Gospels, there is a sort of presumption that the variation in 
the Gothic may be due-to the influence of some Latin text. When, 
however, the actual occurrences are tabulated, the various terms do not 
even tend to correspond with those in any Latin MS: there is nothing, 
for instance, to shew that auhumists gudja corresponds to princeps 
sacerdotum. The fact is that dpytepeio in itself is a curious term, 
offering a certain challenge to the translator, as is seen at once if we 


1 As explained above I am taking examples from Lk., but it is not out of place to 
note that whereas ¢ is the oldest surviving Latin witness to the story of the Woman 
taken in Adultery (Jn. vii 53-viii 11) the Gothic omits it with many early Byzantine 
authorities. 

2 The terms may be rendered in translation-English ‘priest’ (gudja), ‘ chief- 
priest’, ‘most-priest’, ‘ prince-priest’, ‘ chief-hallow’, ‘ over-priest’. Of these, 
‘ chief-priest’ (anhumists gudja) is much the commonest. 
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render it in English by ‘High Priests’. It seems to me, after going 
through the occurrences both in Gothic and the Latin MSS, that the 
Gothic variations are best accounted for as proceeding from the 
occasionally felt ambiguity of the Greek term rather than as mechanical 
assimilation to any Latin text. And if I may for once be allowed to 
expatiate, after the manner of so many enthusiasts, on the niceties of 
Wulfilian Gothic, I would say that auvhumists weiha in Jn. xviii 13 
emphasizes the ordination of Caiaphas for that particular year, while 
reikistin gudja in the mouth of the officer of Annas (Jn. xviii 22) 
emphasizes the official dignity of his master. It is exactly the same 
with the renderings of dofdfew, which Dr Friedrichsen also brings 
forward : I can see no clear connexion between the different renderings 
of this word in Gothic and those in Latin MSS, and the same may be 
said of the renderings of émitipav. 

Dr Friedrichsen’s postulation of what he calls the ‘ Palatinian Bilin- 
gual’ is based on the twenty instances where he finds peculiar Gothic 
readings agreeing with e. They are tabulated on p. 183, list B, and it 
cannot be denied that they make there an imposing array. When, 
however, they are examined in detail they become less formidable. 
Thus Lk. vi 48 éBdé6we is rendered ‘deepened’ by the Gothic, 
exaltauit by e¢: Dr Friedrichsen calls this ‘extraordinary ’ and no doubt 
it is over-literal,' but the ordinary Latin Dictionary quotes exa/tare 
sulcos in iti pedes from Columella iii 13, i. e. to make them 3 ft. deep, 
so that the word is perfectly appropriate in Latin for ‘ digging deep’. In 
Lk. xvi 20 Lazarus ¢BéBAnro zpoc tov rvAGva airod: no doubt this may 
merely mean that Lazarus was lying at Dives’s door, but one asks how 
he came to be there and it is quite legitimate to suggest that the 
Evangelist is telling us that he was put there by others. The amount 
of force or roughness inherent in BaAAew in N.T. Greek depends entirely 
on the context: see, for instance, Mk. vii 33. When therefore the 
Gothic has sak atwaurpans was du daura is ‘who was cast down at his 
door’, it is nothing more than a literal translation and it is not 
necessary to explain it as a later assimilation to the proiectus erat of e, 
as Dr Friedrichsen does (p. 180). What makes the matter still clearer 
is that in this very context the Gothic preserves, against a and ¢, the 
relative construction of the Byzantine text and has no trace of the 
African (and Spanish) spelling Z/eazarus. 

On Lk. xix 31 (‘the Lord hath need of it’) Dr Friedrichsen quotes 
the parallel Mk. xi 3, but not the curious variation in Lk. xix 34. 
There is no variation in the Greek of this phrase, but it is rendered 
differently in vv. 31 and 34 by e, by a, by 7, and by the Vulgate, as 
well as by the Gothic. The only conclusion I can draw, as the two 


} Other Latin texts have ‘ qui fodit in altum’ for do éoxapev Kai ¢Babvver. 
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Gothic renderings are not a quite word-for-word translation of any 
of the three Latin renderings, is that the difference is original. 6 xipror 
avrov xpeiay éxe. is an ambiguous phrase: does it mean that the Lord 
had eed of, or that He desired, the animal? The Goth avoids making 
Jesus declare that He needed it. Such psychological analysis of the 
mind of a translator is always conjectural, but in this case it is at least 
as plausible as the assumptions made by Dr Friedrichsen, viz. that 
inconsistencies and mistakes in the Codex Argenteus are to be ex- 
plained away as blundering efforts of hypothetical ‘ revisers’ to assimi- 
late the Gothic to a Latin text that had certainly not been the current 
text in Italy for a century.’ 

That the Gothic text we have contains elements derived from the 
Latin is certain ; that the Latin Codex Brixianus has been influenced 
by the Gothic text which stood opposite its immediate ancestor is 
equally certain ; but that the Gothic was ever influenced by a Latin text 
of the type of e is a paradox which I find too hard to believe, and I do 
not think the coincidences brought forward by Dr Friedrichsen are 
remarkable enough to make his theory of a ‘ Palatinian Bilingual’ 
probable. If we are to look for instances of Latin influence on the 
Gothic, I think in the first place we ought to begin with a study of the 
marginal notes or glosses in the Codex Argenteus. These are con- 
veniently brought together by Dr Friedrichsen (pp. 218-220). Some 
of them seem to be true Notes, e. g. Matt. vi 24 and Lk. xvi 13 where 
‘mammon’ occurs : this is transliterated in Matthew (mammonin), while 
in Luke it is translated ( fathuthraihna = ‘riches’ (?)), a marginal note 
in each case giving the other word. Dr Friedrichsen remarks: ‘ Of 
the two renderings, mammonin is probably the original’, but in a rare 
technical term is it not equally likely that the Gospels differed? The 
context in Luke favours a vernacular rendering. 

At Lk. vi 49 flodus (i.e. ‘ flood’) the margin has ahwa (i. e. ‘ water ’) 
as in the preceding verse. Here we may plausibly trace the influence 
of the Latin, for the Greek has zorayéo in both verses, whereas in 
the Latin we find fluuius—fluuius in e, and flumen—flumen in most 
Old-Latin texts (adcdfflqgr), but flumen—fluuius in f and the 
Vulgate. 

Still more interesting is Lk. ix 34,’ where I transcribe Dr Fried- 

1 It is surely more probable that mistakes like that in Jn. xiii 29 (wa 71 dw), where 
5w has been taken to be Ist pers. sing. (p. 140), or in Lk. xv 8 where ti0 wn has 
been rendered ‘ a certain woman’ (p, 226), should be due to the original translator. 
Corrections are more often right than wrong. 

2 I note in passing the gloss to Lk. ix 13 as a curiosity: here the text correspond- 
ing to Tov Aadv is manaseidai (=7dv xédcpov), while the margin has managein which 


is the right word. This shews that the confusion of ‘amma and ‘alma is not con- 
fined to Syriac! , 
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richsen’s Note (p. 220): ‘ époBnOnoav dé év 7H exeivove cicedOeiv cio Thy 
vehérnv faurhtidedun than in thammei jainai gemun in thamma milhmin ; 
Marg. jah at im in milhmam atgaggandam. With the intrusive jah cf. 
b flq et intrantibus illis in nubem’. There is, however, a little more to 
it than that. The European phalanx 4/f//¢r not only read as above 
but also omit the e¢ at the beginning of ver. 35, whereby the construc- 
tion is eased and the sense is a little. different, for the disciples are 
made to be afraid because of the cloud itself, not because ‘they ’ (i. e. 
Moses and Elias) entered into the cloud : at the same time it is clearly 
a Latin correction, for the Greek text could not be ‘improved’ in the 
same way. Here therefore Goth*st agrees with the Greek, Goth™s agrees 
with a ‘ European’ Latin correction. 

It would be ungracious to take leave of Dr Friedrichsen without 
a word of recognition of the interest which the study of his book 
arouses. I cannot agree with his main new contention, but it isa most , 
stimulating theory, worked out with great pains and ingenuity. And 
it is all the more attractive, in that it calls attention indirectly to 
a feature about certain of the famous ‘Old-Latin’ MSS, which is too 
often overlooked. It seems to me that some of these codices may well 
be asked for their pedigree and credentials. Some of them, of course, 
are of the bluest blood ; they do not need to explain themselves. If, as 
I believe, 4 was written in Africa in the 4th century, then it is sufficient 
to say that its text, apart from faults of transcription, is that of its age 
and country: St Cyprian is ready to stand surety for it. Again, a was 
probably transcribed before the Vulgate revision was made: in any 
case it needs no sponsor to its legitimacy beyond Lucifer of Cagliari. 
It is the same with #, and with fand 4 (Matt.): these ancient codices 
were all written before the Vulgate was more than a critical novelty. 
The peculiarities of d, puzzling as they are, may be put down 
to the idiosyncrasies of a bilingual. But the rest of the ‘Old-Latin’ 
MSS all have something to be explained away, they all seem to have 
‘had a past’, so to speak. 

Thus /is a MS of the Four Gospels, written in North Italy in the 
late 7th or 8th century. Matt.and Mk. are Vulgate, Jn. nearly so: that 
is what you would expect from that place and date. How then does 
it come to have an Old-Latin text of Lk.? What use can it represent ? 
Again, g is quite as late, but it has an almost unrevised ‘ European’ 
text akin to 4, only the A/us of the Byzantine text has been added: 
whence did these additions come? Did they really come from a Greek 
MS, or from a Gothic MS? There is not much sign of Gothic in- 
fluence in the rest of g, such as there is, for instance, in f, Codex z 
seems to be of the same social grade as /, for in it Lk. is much purer 
Old-Latin than Mk. Then there are the mixed MSS , (and its 
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companions), g in Matthew, and ¢: how did they get their curious texts ? 
And finally there are 4 and ¢: why were they written? Who used 
them? Both are sumptuous codices, written in gold and silver letters 
on purple vellum : were the texts they contained not up to date? If é 
was written in or near Verona about 550 are we to infer that Jerome’s 
Revised Version was not yet current in those parts ? 

About e there is even more mystery. No doubt the fundamental 
character of the text is ‘ African’, i. e? Cyprianic, but it has many non- 
African readings,’ and some whole chapters (notably Lk. xxiii) desert 
the African text altogether and are akin to 4. Its ancestor, therefore, 
was a corrected ‘ African’ codex with some pages missing, which had 
to be supplied from a ‘ European’ source. How and where did such 
a text come to be written out in a most sumptuous style in the 5th 
century ? Even if e came to Trent, as £ seems to have come to Bobbio, 
as a homeless exile, to what sort of a community did it originally 
belong ? 

All these queries are more easily put than answered ; but I think it 
worth while to remind my fellow-workers in this field that the queries 
really do present themselves. Dr Friedrichsen ends his book (p. 248) 
with a suggestion that the chief witnesses of the Old-Latin version may 
owe their preservation to the theological and text-critical activities of 
the Goths. I cannot help feeling that this suggestion is worth con- 
sideration, especially so far as the purple codices are concerned. 


Pelagius’s Expositions of Thirteen Epistles of St Paul. Vol. 11: Text 
and Apparatus Criticus, by ALEXANDER SouTER. (University 
Press, Cambridge, 1926.) 


Tuis volume with its predecessor makes up volume ix of the Cam- 
bridge Texts and Studies. The former volume, containing the Intro- 
duction, was reviewed in this JOURNAL in 1922 (vol. xxiii, pp. 411-414), 
and there Professor Souter’s method for constructing the original text 
of Pelagius was explained. He is much to be congratulated on having 
brought his laborious task to a successful conclusion, or at least to 
a definite resting-place, for he hopes still to give us the Commentary 
of Ps-Jerome, in which the work of Pelagius was so long engulfed. 

Accepting this reconstruction, which is based not on mere conjecture, 
but upon ancient MS authority, and is attested as genuine by the hostile 
evidence of St Augustine and of Marius Mercator, it is interesting to 
consult the annotations of Pelagius, writing at Rome about a.D. 409, 
and see what he tells us on matters remote from ‘Pelagianism’. 

1 See above on dilectus, in the review of Mr Milne’s book. 
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Indeed the impression the work as a whole makes is that it is mainly 
concerned with explaining the text to ordinary folk, though naturally 
the passages which deal with the channel of inherited sin (¢vadux 
peccati) are given the fullest treatment. 

In one instance Pelagius raises a historical difficulty, for on Gal. i 22 
he says of St Paul ‘Votandum quia post triennium ecclesiis Iudeae erat 
ignotus’: apparently he supposed the Persecutor had so changed in 
looks that he was not recognizable. Of the heretics whom Pelagius so 
often has in view the most frequently mentioned are Arians and 
Manichaeans. ‘Fotinians’ come five times, Novatians four, Jovinians 
four, Marcionites twice ; possibly the mention of these last is. only an 
echo of Tertullian. 

The Biblical text of the true Pelagius demands a minute study, 
which no doubt in time it will receive. Meanwhile one or two general 
observations may be hazarded. The great authority of St Jerome in 
matters of Biblical scholarship made itself felt immediately, and his 
collected Letters seem to have been widely read from the time of their 
first publication. Pelagius himself explains Maranatha in words 
borrowed from one of Jerome’s letters (p. 229 = Hier. i 131). Now it 
may be true that the text commented by Pelagius is not the ‘ Vulgate’, 
either in the sense of the text current in later days or in the sense 
of the approximately correct text of Jerome’s revision printed by 
Dr White.’ But it does not seem to me certain that the text of Pelagius 
is independent altogether of Jerome. Jerome in his well-known Letter 
to Marcella (Z#. 25) pilloried three incorrect Old-Latin readings in the 
Epistles, viz. ‘serving the time’ (Rom. xii 11), ‘ Aumanus sermo’ (1 Tim. 
i 15, &c), and the omission of the last clause of r Tim. v 19. The 
Letter does not prove that he had already revised the Pauline Epistles 
at the time he was writing: he is defending his revised version of the 
Gospels, and I think he is merely picking out notorious readings from 
the rest of the New Testament where those who read the text in Greek 
knew that change was needed. I venture to suggest that Marcella, and 
a good many of her contemporaries beside, accepted the authority of 
the great Biblical scholar and altered their codices of the Epistles 
accordingly.? Certainly in all these passages Pelagius agrees with 
Jerome, not with what had been the Old Latin. Elsewhere he often 
has the Old Latin, not the Vulgate, and it is probably a safe rule that 
where Souter’s two main MSS (A and B) differ, the one that agrees 


‘ Let me take this opportunity of congratulating the Dean of Christ Church and 
the Clarendon Press on the appearance this month (June 1926) of a new fasciculus, 
containing 2 Corinthians. 

2 May I say in passing that I for one believe that the Western reading in Rom. 
xii 11 is authentic, and that St Paul wrote 7@ xa:p@ SovAevovrec. 
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with the Vulgate is to be rejected. But in any case the type of text is 
not very far off the Vulgate. 

There is little to choose between A and B in this matter, e. g. in 
1 Cor. vii 35 (p. 169, 1. 11) forro should be rejected with B, but on the 
opposite page cogifat in 1 Cor. vii 32 with A must be right against the 
sollicitus est of B. In some cases the comment shews that A is clearly 
right against B: thus on Gal. ii 3-5 (p. 312) Pelagius, as has always 
been recognized, definitely asserts that Paul did circumcise Titus, but 
A is the only one of Souter’s MSS that omits guibus neque. On the 
other hand, in Phil. ii 15 (p. 400) the late 15th-century codex B must 
be right against A and all the rest in reading inreprehensibiles and 
immaculatt for sine guerela and sine reprehensione, for both A and B 
insert sicut before filii dei against the Vulgate and the Greek, i.e. 
attesting the Old-Latin text which is also that of Ambrosiaster. Here 
B is consistent, A inconsistent. 

Just before Professor Souter’s Jntroduction appeared Dom J. Chapman 
published an interesting paper in the Revue d’ Histoire ecclésiastiqgue on 
Pelagius and his text of St Paul. Dom Chapman was writing before 
Souter’s MSS were known, except in specimens, and it is curious to see 
how much of his ingenious reconstructions still stands. No doubt he 
is right in maintaining that Pelagius when he wrote his Commentary 
was ignorant of Greek and had not consulted Greek MSS, and that the 
evidence is quite inconsistent with the theory (which had some vogue 
at the time Dom Chapman was writing) that Pelagius was himself the 
author of the Vulgate text of the Epistles. But if Souter’s theory is 
sound and his MSS A and B represent the text of the genuine Pelagian 
Commentary—which I venture to think practically demonstrated,—the 
evidence which Dom Chapman has heaped up to prove the general 
illiteracy and ignorance of Pelagius has nothing to do with Pelagius, 
but only throws into relief the illiteracy and ignorance of the Irish 
glossator of the Wiirzburg MS of the Pauline Epistles. This glossator 
marked a large number of glosses with the letters f/, by which Pelagius 
does seem to be intended, but for the more foolish of them, such as 
that which makes Germanus (Phil. iv 3) into a man’s name, or JVarcissus 
(Rom. xvi 11) into a town, Pelagius is not responsible. 

Further, the four places where Souter said that Pelagius had noted 
various readings do really exist, but they refer to differences in Latin 
texts. All four are worth notice here. On Rom. xii 13 mecessitatibus, 
Pelagius duly notes that ‘some codices’ have memoriis, i.e. he adopts 
the Vulgate reading, but notices the well-known Old-Latin variant. 
On Col. iii 15 grati estote, he says some copies have gratia estote : he is 
quite right, for so reads Augustine’s Sfecu/um, and I expect we shall 

1 Vols. xviii 469-481, xix 25-42. 
H 2 
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know of more evidence when ‘Wordsworth and White’ gets to 
Colossians. Meanwhile it is of interest to note that the Book of 
Armagh has gratiae estote, and possibly this is what Pelagius intended. 
On 2 Thess. ii 3 dscessio, he says that elsewhere this Antichrist is called 
vefuga in Latin copies: again he is right, for vefuga is the reading of d,, 
the Latin of Cod. Claromontanus. The fourth case is different, for here 
there is an error, which is possibly that of Pelagius himself. On 
1 Cor. x 22 an Domino aemulamur,' he says alii codices habent: ipsi me 
zelauerunt in non Deo, hoc est, ad zelum prouocauerunt. This as it 
stands is a note on Deut. xxxii 21, and out of place here. It seems to 
me that what was originally intended was a note on 1 Cor. x 20, 
referring to the absence of the words e¢ on Deo in some Latin copies 
after zmmolant. ‘The authorities quoted for omission by White besides 
Pelagius are m, Tertullian, Ambrosiaster, and an opponent of Augustine 
—quite enough to shew that it is a real Old-Latin reading, however 
incorrect. I imagine that Pelagius had a note saying ‘here some 
codices add iz non Deo’, and that he omitted to verify his references. 

There is a curious trace of something similar in Rom. xvi 23 (p. 125). 
Here A, which omits some of the salutations, has Sa/utat uos Aristus 
(sic) arcarius ciuitatis, and no more; B has vv. 21-23% followed by 
Salutat uos Erastus arcarius ciuitatis et Quartus superdispensator. 
Both MSS then go on with a note on ‘arcarius’. Here evidently 
something is wrong: Quartus was only a frater, and we know from 
Ambrosiaster that dispensator was an Old-Latin variant to arcarius. 
Probably suger is a corruption of frater, and Pelagius may have had 
dispensator instead of arcarius in the text, the following note beginning 
with Dispensator|em), 

But after all the late pre-Vulgate text upon which Pelagius made his 
courageous notes is a matter of secondary moment. The real im- 
portance of the Commentary is its place in the history of thought, 
a monument of the revolt of ordinary human consciousness against 
what seemed to be overwhelming logic and authority. So far as 
authority is concerned Pelagius goes straight for the citadel, and 
attempts to shew that St Paul is not Augustinian. It is special pleading, 
of course, but Pelagius served his generation by shewing that some 
sort of plea could be made out. ‘As many as are of the works of the 
law are under the curse’ said St Paul (Gal. iii ro): Pelagius adds 
‘ Because the custom of sinning so prevailed that no one yet fulfils the 
law’ (p. 319). So, while asserting the prevalence of sins, Pelagius’s 
spade cuts through the ¢vadux peccati, the layer of sin. Of course the 
classic passage is the note on Rom, v 12: it may perhaps interest some 


1 Note that here B has the better text, for A repeats aemulamur, as if the passage 
quoted was a comment on that word. 
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readers of this JouRNAL who do not care to read through a Latin 
Commentary to see the offending words in English :-— 

Rom. v 12 (Souter, p. 45): ‘As through one man sin entered into 
this world and death through sin. By example or model (forma). Just 
as when there was no sin it came through Adam, so also when 
righteousness hardly remained in any one it was called back through 
Christ ; and as through his (Adam’s) sin death entered, so through 
His (Christ’s) righteousness life was restored. And so death passed upon 
all men in that all have sinned. In so far as they so sin, they die in 
like manner: for it did not pass upon Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, 
of whom the Lord says “ For they all live to Him.” But here it says 
all are dead, because among the multitude of sinners the few righteous 


“are not excepted, as in “ There is none that doeth good, no, not one”, 


and “every man a liar”, or else (it means) that death passed upon all 
men that lived in a human and not in a heavenly manner.’ 

This is the ‘vain talk’ of the first British author, whom somehow 
Augustine and Jerome and Pope Innocent failed altogether to silence. 


A Reconstruction of the Old-Latin text ... of the Gospels used by Saint 
Augustine, by C. H. Mitne, M.A. (University Press, Cambridge, 
1926.) 

Tuts book consists of an Introduction of 28 pages, followed by 
158 pp. of text, an appendix of rg pp. more (on the De Consensu), and 
a loose sheet of ‘Supplementary Notes’, which calls attention to the 
chief defects in the work itself. If the points mentioned in the 
Supplementary Notes had been considered earlier the book would 
have been very much more useful, and (as I venture to think) some 
of the conclusions in the Introduction would have been different. 

The first defect is that quotations made by Augustine himself and 
those quoted by Augustine from predecessors or opponents have not 
been distinguished. This particularly applies to the quotations from 
the Contra Faustum, in which work Augustine begins each section 
with a verbatim quotation from Faustus the Manichee. The quota- 
tions by Faustus from Scripture would be well worth a separate study, 
as they represent a late-African text, free from contemporary Catholic 
influences.’ 


1 In the Supplementary Notes above referred to Mr Milne admits that the Faustus- 
quotations should have been distinguished from the rest, giving as his reason some 
remarks in a lecture delivered by Prof. Souter of Aberdeen in Louisville, Kentucky, 
last December. The Contra Faustum has been in print for over 400 years, and the 
importance of the Faustus-quotations has often been recognized, e.g. by the late 
F, C. Conybeare in the Key of Truth, p. clxix. 
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To explain the insufficiency of Mr Milne’s methods in his Introduc- 
tion it is necessary to consider the question of Augustine’s Biblical 
text in general. St Jerome published his revised version of the Latin 
Gospels, now commonly called the Vulgate, in 384: St Augustine is 
acknowledged to have accepted this Revised Version (so far as concerns 
the Gospels) before the year 403. Mr Milne therefore only takes 
account of Augustine’s quotations down to A.D. 400: his work is a 
study of the text of the Gospels as read during the last fifteen years ot 
the use of the ‘ Old-Latin ’ at Hippo. 

It was known, and Mr Milne agrees, that in the time of Cyprian 
(about 250) the Gospel-text current in Africa resembled that of the 
MSS & and e: it is further acknowledged that Augustine came in the 
end to reject all other Gospel-texts for the Vulgate. Mr Milne seems 
to have assumed that Augustine’s pre-Vulgate text must have been 
a mixture of &e¢ and the Vulgate. But he found it ‘disconcerting to 
discover that he (Augustine) was more often independent of both than 
dependent on either’ (p. xv). Now besides 4 and e¢, of which 
Mr Milne takes account, and / (a late Old-Latin text printed in full by 
Wordsworth and White), there are a number of other extant Old-Latin 
texts, numbered a, 4, ¢, ff, # (Matt.), 7(Lk., Jn.), g and 7, besides other 
fragments. If we wish to study St Augustine’s text we ought at least 
to take account of these MSS, if only for points of contact. But 
Mr Milne has only occupied himself with the chance collection of 
various readings that Wordsworth and White found occasion to quote 
in their notes. In that invaluable work a new critical text of the 
Vulgate is constructed (a very good text, though doubtless not quite 
impeccable), a// the variations of the 20 or 30 selected MSS of the 
Vulgate are given, also / is printed in full, but even in Luke and John 
only a selection of other Old-Latin variations are given, while in 
Matthew and Mark very few Old-Latin variations are put down. 

When Mr Milne therefore has looked for the Augustinian text in 
other MSS than & and e¢ it is not wonderful that he chiefly finds 
coincidences with / (p. xiii, end), for f is the only Old-Latin text given 
in full by Wordsworth and White. But of his ten coincidences in 
Matthew between Augustine and / (p. xiv), six are coincidences also 
with a and 4, i. e. with the ‘ European’ Old-Latin generally ; in another 
6 agrees with f, in another / agrees with ¢ and d, in another Augustine 
quotes the passage (Matt. xix 21) seven times in four different ways. 
If other Old-Latin MSS had been examined in full besides # a number 
of similar coincidences would have been observed. As a matter of 
fact, besides the seven readings noted above in which / agrees with 
a 6, or d alone, against the Africans and the Vulgate, I have noticed 
in the course of a few chapters the following agreements of 4 and 
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Augustine against f, the Vulgate, and the Africans’: Matt. v 17 quia 
(= 4), v 45 oriri iubet (=adcg), vi 24 patietur (= ad), vii 25 
offenderunt (= aédgh), viii 12 ibunt (= a4), and the list might be 
greatly extended. Mr Milne’s imposing list on p. xiv is therefore quite 
useless as a guide to the affinities of the Augustinian text. It is clear 
to me that the history of the Gospel text in Africa is that of a gradual 
Europeanization of an original ‘ African’ (i. e. Cyprianic) text followed 
by a revolution whereby the Vulgate was substituted for this half- 
Europeanized text, rather than that of a gradual assimilation of the 
current Old-Latin to the Vulgate. 

There is a further consideration to be kept in mind. Augustine, 
the Catholic Bishop of Hippo, must to a certain extent have entered on 
his work as an officer of ‘ the Italian Mission ’, designed to combat the 
specifically African schism of the Donatists: it is only likely that his 
ecclesiastical position would have influenced Augustine in favour of 
non-African codices. He certainly had no great veneration for the 
Latin text in itself: bros noui testamenti si quid in Latinis uarietatibus 
titubat Graecis cedere oportere non dubium est was his constant principle. 
He disliked a rendering which seemed to assert in the Lord’s Prayer 
that our Father Zads us into temptation, and he knew that the 
customary African paraphrase (‘do not suffer us to be led’) had no 
authority, so in his exposition of the Sermon on the Mount (ii 30) he 
uses me nos inferas, quoting the Greek word cicevéyxyo. As far as 
I know, Augustine is here unsupported by any Latin text: I think it 
must be his own rendering. 

The Gospel-text, then, used by Augustine in the first years of his 
time at Hippo has several elements in its composition. There is first 
the old African element, which is quite considerable, represented by 
Mr Milne’s thick type. There is also a European element of uncertain 
origin: to use a phrase of Dr Sanday’s it ‘runs very much along the 
broad highway to the European text’, and is therefore probably closer 
to 4 than to any other. Besides these a definitely Augustinian element 
must be recognized, where St Augustine himself has brought in a 
peculiar rendering, generally in order to conform more directly to the 
Greek original. 

On p. xxiii Mr Milne made an unsatisfagtory detached Note on the 
word dilectissimus: in the supplementary page of Notes he points out 
that the original Note referred to Faustus and not to Augustine. But 
as he further introduces into his correction the questionable statement 
that ‘there is no trace of dilectissimus as a rendering of dyaryrdo in 
any Old-Latin Gospel texts outside African influence’, and as the 


1 The Vulgate, the Africans, and / are naturally not always themselves in agree- 
ment in these passages. 
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matter is of some importance in itself, I will set out the facts in detail, 
They are best exhibited in a Table. 





ayannréa dilectissimus dilectus carissimus 
Matt. iii 17 ¢ Faust 23? abdh J vg Iren Aug?| 
xii 18 k abdff afvg 
xvii 5 ec Cyp?/, abdfimunqfvg 
Mk. i 11 Hieron | ab ifvg c ff M 
ix 7 §38 & Faust 121, 16? q%f abcdffirvg 
xii 6 c | a 6 df qvg 
Lk. iii 22 e q SyvE 
ix 35 ch le bad q SVE 
xx 13 iqr d Sve ac ff 
Acts xv 25 d Iren | vg &e. 


Other renderings: Mk. xii 6 om. k ; Lk. xx 13 unicum e¢, om. J, hiat b. 


In Lk. iii 22, ‘Thou art my Son’ (Ps. ii 7), without dyamyrde, is 
read in 
abcd ff* lr Faust23 Hil Juvenc Tyc. 
In Lk. ix 35 éxAeAeypévoo (electus) is read for dyamnroo in 
§56 aff / vg.codd (B DR aur gat). 

§ denotes De Bruyne’s African Capitula, an authority for the African 
text almost equal to £ itself. 

The context shews that I have assigned the references of Faustus 
and Augustine correctly. According to Faustus the Psalm-quotation 
is secundum Lucae fidem, while if you say hic est filius meus dilectissimus 
you may call yourself ‘Matthaeanus’ (c. Faustum 23°). Augustine 
himself (¢. Faust. 23°") has dilectus. In c. Faust. 16" Augustine uses 
dilectissimus, but he gets it from Faustus, for he says wocem... quam 
commemorastt. 

The evidence of De Bruyne’s Capitu/a makes it probable that the 
true African text of Lk. ix 35 had edectus, not any equivalent of 
dyarntéc, in which case the dilectissimus of c and Mulling must be 
regarded as an old, African, harmonization to the parallels. 

The most certain deduction to be drawn from the above evidence is 
not so much that dilectissimus is African as that dilectus is not-African. 
No African authority has it anywhere except ¢ in Lk. iii 22, ix 35, 
a circumstance which suggests that in these passages ¢, as so often else- 
where, has undergone revision from a non-African source. 

The occurrence of carissimus is noteworthy. I do not profess to 
know what its origin is in Lk. xx 13 ac ff, but the three passages in 
Mk, in all of which it has substantial support, are another of those 
curious indications of that special element in the European text of 
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Mk, which is illustrated by such expressions as summus sacerdos, 
obiurgare, and deprecari, to which I called attention in a paper called 
‘Itala Problems’ in the volume of Essays published on the occasion of 
Abate Amelli’s jubilee.’ 


F. C. BurkITT. 


Evangelium Palatinum: Studien zur dltesten Geschichte der lateinischen 
Evangelieniibersetzung (= Neutestamentliche Abhandlungen hrsg. 
v. M. Meinertz. XII Bd. 3. Heft), von HEINRICH JOSEPH VOGELS. 
(Miinster, Aschendorff, 1926. Pp. vit+147. Price 6 Mk. 80 Pf.) 


Tuis study will command the attention its author’s name deserves. 
It is full of matter meriting consideration from all students of the Latin 
Bible. Its main theme is a study of the elements distinguishing ¢ from 
k, and this is a subject of great importance. The volume contains 
a good deal of contentious matter, and the tone is sometimes rather too 
assertive. It nevertheless offers a great deal that is extremely valuable, 
and the author’s views are not lightly to be dismissed. There is a 
disposition on his part to assume that a particular translator must 
always have used the same Latin word in rendering a specific Greek 
word. Perhaps the most welcome part of the investigation lies in the 
lengthy lists of readings which are attested alike by the earliest Latin 
and the earliest Syriac witnesses. Each Gospel is very properly studied 
by itself. The close connexion between e and ff, in the section Luke 
XXxil 39—-xxiv 11 is clearly set forth in parallel columns with the Vulgate 
text, and the author argues forcibly that ¢ is the borrower, not f,. It is 
a long time since Burkitt pointed out the ‘ African’ character of ¢ in 
Luke xxiii-xxiv. Here we have the fact set forth in: tables, and it is 
important to mention that the text of ¢ printed by Vogels is based on 
photographs of the MS itself, not on the faulty editions of Sabatier and 
Belsheim. In this connexion the interesting announcement is made 
that De Bruyne is preparing a new edition of ¢, in which some 150 
errors of Tischendorf’s edition are corrected. In Luke xxiii ¢ turns 
out to be a much more valuable witness to the ‘ African’ text than 
is ¢ itself. An important remark is made by Vogels, that no other 
Old-Latin MS is so closely related to dase is. Vogels also confirms 
the view of Harnack and Pott that e goes oftener with Marcion than 
does any other Old-Latin MS. Investigations like those of Vogels are 
bound to dispel some of the darkness that envelops the early history 
of the Latin and Syriac Gospels, and it will not be surprising if in the 


1 Mrscellanea Amelli, Montecassino, 1920. 
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end we have to admit for the Gospels as for the Epistles of St Paul 
a powerful textual influence coming from the work of Marcion or 
Tatian or both. 

In the Revue Bénédictine for April and July, 1926, pp. 123-138, 
Vogels has published a paper entitled ‘ Die Vorlage des Vulgatatextes 
der Evangelien’. In it he begins by giving his support to Burkitt’s 
view that the Codex Brixianus (/) is the Latin side of a bilingual, of 
which the other side was Gothic, and that each side has influenced the 
other. He brushes aside the view that a represents the type of text 
used as the basis of Jerome’s revision in St Luke’s Gospel, thinks there 
is-more to be said for the view that 4 represents the original behind all 
the four Gospels, and himself argues that the e-/, type in Luke xxii 
39-xxiv 11 is that which Jerome undertook to revise. He gives no 
proof that either of these MSS is free from Vulgate influence, but 
merely makes a categorical statement to this effect (p. 127). Apparently 
he does not regard a as a pre-Vulgate codex, though it is a view 
generally accepted, I think, that a and & are the only Old-Latin MSS 
of which it can be safely said that they are free from Vulgate influence. 
The fact that, on the assumption that @ is Jerome’s original in St Luke, 
‘we do not see’ why Jerome made certain changes in the language, 
does not mean that Jerome did not see his own reasons for doing so. 
It would need a consummate Latin scholar as well as a competent 
textual critic to divine the workings of Jerome’s mind as clearly as that. 
Vogels furnishes the archetype of 4 e ff, 7 and g, for the restoration of 
which in his opinion e and ff, are the best authorities, and gives a list 
of readings of the Vulgate which he thinks are due to Jerome’s cor- 
rections of this archetype. It would have been interesting if he had 
set forth in detail Jerome’s motives for these alterations. Strangely 
enough he ignores Wordsworth and White’s view that § is related to 
the Greek manuscript used by Jerome to correct errors of reading as 
distinguished from errors of rendering. 

A. SOUTER. 


Jesus, by Rupote Buttmann. (Deutsche Bibliothek, Berlin, 1926.) 
Being vol. i of a series under the general title Die Unsterblichen: 
die geistigen Heroen der Menschheit in threm Leben und Wirken. 


PROFESSOR RUDOLF BULTMANN, of Marburg University, is known to 
New Testament scholars from his very elaborate analysis of the literary 
structure of the Synoptic Gospels published in 1921 under the title Die 
Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition, and from his two articles intro- 
ductory to the study of the Fourth Gospel ; the first, Der religions- 
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geschichtliche Hintergrund des Prologs sum Johannes-Evangelium, was 
published in 1923 in the second volume of the studies presented to 
Hermann Gunkel on his sixtieth birthday, the second, Die Bedeutung 
der neuerschlossenen Mandiischen und Manichdischen Quellen fir das 
Verstindnis des Johannesevangeliums, in the Z.N.7.W., 1925, Heft 1/2. 
His new work is intended to appeal to a wider public, though it may 
be questioned whether the book is in fact as popular as his publishers 
desired, if one may judge from the rather irrelevant illustrations which 
he frankly owns were imposed upon him against his own better 
judgement. , 

Professor Bultmann in the course of his literary analysis of the 
Synoptic Gospels had reached the conclusion that the historic frame- 
work of the gospel narrative was the creation of the Hellenistic 
Christian community and that therefore the aphoristic utterances of 
Jesus detached from the framework in which they have been preserved 
provide the only trustworthy evidence of the life and work of Jesus. 
The examination of the sayings of Jesus made it evident to Professor 
Bultmann that He regarded Himself as the herald of the advent of 
the rule of God, that is as an eschatological prophet. These con- 
clusions are assumed in the present book, the purpose of which is to 
make clear what in actual fact Jesus intended, ‘ was er gewollt hat’. 

Since the rule of God was about to break forth, Jesus regarded the 
present as the hour of decision. He offered a clear and distinct 
alternative, either repentance, or alienation from God. The whole 
teaching of Jesus is concentrated upon the demand for repentance, the 
significance of the eschatology being never unrelated to it. This 
explains why his teaching contains no apocalyptic speculation. Of set 
purpose He discarded every attempt to peer into the future. The 
teaching of Jesus contains no metaphysics, no sentimental humani- 
tarianism, no mysticism, no conception of developing human per- 
sonality. The call of Jesus is for decision, not for an inner life. This 
decision is never thought of as obedience to an already revealed Law, 
in whatever direction that Law be interpreted. Jesus recognizes no 
ethical principles whether revealed or innate in the human soul. 
Obedience to the will of God means obedience in a definite and purely 
individual concrete situation. This is what Jesus meant by the love of 
God. But, since there is no such thing as the abstraction of God and 
the individual from a concrete situation in which others play their part, 
absolute surrender to the will of God involves a particular attitude to 
these others. Hence the significance of the command Zhou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself. ‘There is no obedience to God, so to speak, 
in airless space, no obedience apart from the concrete situation in 
which as a man I stand among other men, no obedience directed 
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simply towards God. ... Just as I can only love my neighbours when 
I surrender my will entirely to the will of God; so I can only love 
God in so far as I genuinely love my neighbours.’ The command to 
love is a command, and shews therefore that the word ‘ Love’ ex- 
presses an attitude of Will, evoked by the command of God, not 
a feeling of sympathy evoked by a recognition that all men, even the 
most dejected, possess within them a spark of divinity. The failure to 
make the complete surrender to the will of God in the given concrete 
situation makes a man a sinner, just as the complete sacrifice makes 
a man righteous. The either-or provides the opportunity for an 
absolute decision, not of advancing a stage in a gradual de- 
velopement. 

In the second half of his book Professor Bultmann discusses the 
corception of God which underlies the teaching of Jesus. God is not 
a subject for thought or speculation, nor is the idea of divinity con- 
sidered as of value for the understanding of the world or for the 
recognition of its essential unity. God is not a metaphysical entity. 
He is personal Will; holy and merciful Will. But, since His name is 
not yet hallowed nor His will yet accomplished in earth as it is in 
heaven, He is the ‘distant’ God, the God of the future who in no 
sense belongs to the world or forms a part of it. The problem 
presented by the teaching of Jesus is therefore to give meaning to those 
sayings in which God is referred to as the ‘present’ God. Professor 
Bultmann regards the sayings which express an attitude of trust in the 
providence of God as the least characteristic sayings of Jesus, and he 
doubts their authenticity. The God of Jesus is not a power working 
in the world caring for the lilies and the sparrows and sending rain 
upon the just and the unjust. If, therefore, such sayings are to be 
retained as authentic, they must not be understood as implying a belief 
in Nature as an organism in which God is the life-principle. There is 
no unified concept of Nature. The world consists rather of inde- 
pendent entities each possessing its own needs. The recognition of 
God’s action in the physical world is conditioned: by the recognition 
of His action in a particular and individual human experience and not 
by a view of nature. 

The human experience which is essential for Jesus is that God’s 
acts are always miracles. They are unexpected acts of the will of God 
for the benefit of the individual. Prayer is therefore quite fundamental. 
Prayer is the attempt to move God to do what He would not otherwise 
have done. The necessary addition JVo/ my will but thine be done does 
not turn prayer into resignation, but keeps it true to the demand that 
God must be obeyed. This is the synthesis between the ‘present’ 
and the ‘distant’ God. In particular moments in the experience of 
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the individual the ‘distant’ God becomes the ‘present’ God, and 
miraculously reveals His power in action. In such moments God acts 
as the Father, and those who obey His will become His sons. Divine 
sonship does not therefore belong naturally to men as men, so that 
they need only become conscious of what they already are. It is a 
miraculous, concrete, and individual experience. And moreover it is 
a complete experience ; complete in the sense that it carries with it 
the forgiveness of sins. The past is forgiven, and a new ego is 
created. 

Had Professor Bultmann been content to publish his book under the 
title Some elements in the teaching of Jesus it would be open to very 
little criticism. But this is not at all what he means. Jesus has no 
significance to him except as the ‘ Bearer of the Word’. He is quite 
frank. The Word remains even if Jesus had never existed. The 
controversy about the existence of Jesus is therefore ultimately irre- 
levant. This limitation of the significance of Jesus to the herald of 
a teaching capable of abstraction is based upon critical conclusions as 
to what is authentic and what Js not authentic in the Synoptic Tradi- 
tion which are open to the very gravest criticism. The effect of this 
limitation is that, in spite of his insistence upon religious experience as 
a concrete occasion, Professor Bultmann has in fact abstracted the will 
of God from the concrete occasion of its expression to which the 
Synoptic Gospels direct especial attention. He refuses to deal seriously 
with the claim of Jesus to be the Messiah, which he regards as an 
imposition of the later Christian community. Consequently he throws 
away the key to the real understanding of the intensity of our Lord’s 
claim that men should here and now repent. o//ow me means ap- 
parently nothing to Professor Bultmann, at least he makes no attempt 
to interpret it.. This omission renders inevitable the whole process of 
abstraction. The idea of a Messianic community cuts across the Pro- 
fessor’s really devastating individualism and is therefore relegated to 
a later period. He attaches no importance to the death of Jesus, and 
therefore does not even raise the question as to whether or no our 
Lord intended to invest his death with redemptive significance. These 
and other inconvenient questions are shelved by deferring them to the 
creative activity of the Hellenistic Christian community. The book, 
however, is a vigorous book and well worth reading. Its weakness 
is in some sense its strength, since abstraction serves to call attention 
to elements in the teaching of Jesus which are far too often neglected. 


Epwyn C. Hoskyns, 
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Die Religion des Judentums, von W. Bousset, in dritter Ausgabe, heraus- 
gegeben von Huco GressMANN. (Tiibingen, 1926.) 


Tuis, the third edition of ‘ Bousset’, is published as the concluding 
volume of the new edition of Lietzmann’s Handbuch sum Neuen 
Testament. It is not described as either altered or enlarged, but as 
‘improved’, and a comparison with the second edition shews the 
accuracy of the description. It is true that the Editor has added 
a useful supplement to the Bibliography, recording works which have 
appeared since Bousset’s death. References to English work are 
meagre, and one misses especially any reference to the work of Israel 
Abrahams. Otherwise, apart from the correction of Bousset’s latinized 
words, which were numerous, there is little alteration. But the new 
type is much pleasanter to read, the numerous quotations from sources 
are now printed in italics, and the index, which was poor, has been 
greatly enlarged. These are improvements which make even more 
acceptable a work which has always been indispensable. 


C. ANDERSON SCOTT. 
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